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these models constitute 
Gz PRINCIPAL CITIES 


the latest and best in schoolroom furniture. 
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with 
well established policies 
this Company will have 
ON EXHIBITION 
Department of Superintendence 
February 25 - March 2, 1933 
a complete line of classroom furniture 
and auditorium seating, including 
A PUPIL’S DESK OF 
RADICALLY NEW TYPE 
with which educators will want to 
acquaint themselves 
You are invited to visit and examine these 
advanced types of school furniture. Devel- 
oped to serve the needs emphasized by prac- 
General Office 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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MINNEAPOLIS MEETING, N. E. A. 
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The collaboration of leading archi- 
tectural firms gives to this book its 
interesting sections on school planning 








The nation-wide co-operation of lead- 
ing school authorities has made possi- 
ble the separate sections on the re- 


, * , 7 quirements of changing curricula. 





In fulfilling the needs and anticipating 
the demands of teachers the book con- 
tains many practical sections as a re- 
sult of a country-wide survey in the 
«classroom itself. 


HIRTY-TWO pages printed on a beautiful paper stock and bound A 
in an art cover. Chapters discussing the requirements of chang- 
ing instruction methods, tables giving chalk rail heights for ev 


W 


Beautiful photographs and detail drawings, plans and specifications, com- 


ery grade. 


piled as a result of a year of work with leading school architeéts and au- 
thorities. Every department in the school is covered from kindergarten to 
college. Special means of visual instruction for special departments. Do- 


mestic Science, vocational training and industrial art divisions will interest 


Pages of specifications and methods of erection are some of the features of 


you. 


a book, termed by those who have read it, as the centralized source of au- 


By obtaining maintenance data first 
hand and checking results with lab- 
oratory tests the chapter on cleaning 
and care of blackboards alone will 
prove invaluable. 


thoritative information. Start the new year with this book in your library. 
We will send it free to those engaged in school work. 


Vv 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fine schools deserve 
fine plumbing fixtures 


Educational institutions are judged not merely by their class- 
room accomplishments but by their appointments. Not only 
faculties but facilities must be of recognized worth and in keep- 
ing with this thought Te-Pe-Co recommends the Penn Blow Out 
Urinal for Toilet rooms where it is desired to keep all piping 
above the floor. It affords ample room—measuring 18 inches 
in width, is cleanly, durable and cannot be clogged. 


Its flushing rim, large water surface and jet action assure a 
positive and thorough cleansing of the entire inner surface. 
The entire trapway being larger than its opening in the bowl 
will obviously pass anything that enters it. Projecting but 13 
inches from the wall it requires little floor space and leaves 
a clear unobstructed floor that is easy to keep clean. 


School Executives and Architects may find many worth-while 
ideas relative to school sanitation by submitting to our Engineers 
their specific problems. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Showrooms: 

New York City, 101 Park Avenue, Entrance on 4lst St. 
Philadelphia, Architects’ Building, 17th & Sansom Sts. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago 
Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 








The Penn Urinal is sold 


under Catalog No. 
an an 6551 T. Projecting only 
13 inches from the wall 
it may be set to any 


height depending upon 


All Clay Plumbing Fixtures the age of the pupils 


having access to the 
toilet room. 


OUR GUARANTEE ... We make but one 
grade of ware—the best that can be produced 
—and sell it at reasonable prices. We sell no 
seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be 
equal in quality and durability to any sanitary 
ware made in the world. The Te-Pe-Co trade 
mark is found on all goods manufactured by 
us and is your guarantee that you have 
received that for which you have paid. 
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Hawthorne Intermediate School E. Norman Brydges, Architect 


Elmhurst, Illinois Chicago and t.lmhurst | 








JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL KEEPS STEP WITH THOSE CHANGES .. . | 
\ 


CONTINUAL ADVANCEMENT AND CAREFUL STUDY OF NEW REQUIREMENTS FOR 


NEARLY HALF A CENTURY! 


e e e Tne oniGia unit of the school building pictured above was 
built in 1919 and heated by a “direct blast’? system. Johnson auto- 
matic heat regulation was installed to operate mixing dampers at the 
double plenum chamber, mixing hot and tempered air as required for 
each room. 

In 1926 and 1927, the first and second additions were constructed and 
are heated by means of a “‘split’’ system. Johnson apparatus controls 
the direct radiators in the rooms and also maintains a uniform temper- 
ature in the ducts supplying air for ventilation. The original heating 


plant was not disturbed. 





The third addition, 1929, is heated and controlled in the same manner. 
When this addition was built, the heating system in the original unit 


was changed to a split system, and the same Johnson thermostats were 


arranged to control the new heating apparatus. MAN UFACTURERS 
In 1932, unit ventilators were installed in the fourth addition. Again ENG INEERS 
the Johnson System was employed, this time to control valves and CONTRA CTORS 


dampers in the unit ventilators, together with valves on the auxiliary A Single Orgamzation 


radiators. Operating Tnrough 
FIVE BUILDING PROJECTS — ::_| | THREE METHODS OF HEATING Direct factory. 


ONE SYSTEM OF HEAT CONTROL Branches 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory S x 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities HEAT ae So ee Ree 
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is No Place for 


YOUR 


More dangerous than No-Man’s-Land are city streets. 
More casualties per year result there than the entire 
American losses during the World War! 


The pity of it is that most of these victims are children 
—struck down when they are laughing and shouting at 
play. You can hardly expect them to exercise mature 
judgement—to be careful and cautious. Rather, the bur- 
den of prevention rests on your shoulders. 


Only by fencing school and play grounds can you hope to 
keep children and traffic separate. Behind Cyclone Fence 
they are always safe—not even the impact of a truck at 
full speed can break through. And when your pupils 
enter and leave, they do so only through carefully planned 
locations. 


Write and let us tell you more about the Cyclone Plan 
of School Protection—show you what other institutions 
have gained, not only in ac- 
cident-prevention, but in other 
benefits as well. It is infor- 
mation that every school exec- 
utive should have. 


Made of copper-steel, with special 
heavy galvanizing, erected by factory- 
trained crews. 





CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branch Offices In Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITEDIUS states STEEL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence but fence made exclusively by Cyclone 
Fence Company and identified by this trade-mark. 


Cyclone Fence 

















QUALITY plus 
HEALTH e SAFETY 


Cross-creping makes Evergreen Double 
Duty Towels soothingly soft ... and the 
double sheet feature gives them five to 
six times greater drying efficiency. 
Evergreen Toilet Tissues are likewise re- 
markably soft and super-absorbent. Only 
Evergreen fersonal-use papers are pro- 
cessed with boric acid, the time tested, 
safe germicide. That means health and 
safety for the school children .. . at no 
extra cost to you. 


Srergnecn 


BORATED PROCESS 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 
Manufacturers 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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EVERGREEN 
DOUBLE DUTY 
TOWEL CABINET 
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the surety 
of safety 
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STL | 
ECONOMY... plus efficiency 
in keeping your classroom 
clean. This is accomplished 
















when THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
OF WASTE DISPOSAL is 


installed. 


Your nearest Distributor will gladly 
explain in detail—or write direct to 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
Melrose Pak - - «= - Illinois 
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TRUE MODULATION 


Modutrol System 


SELECTED IN MILWAUKEE 
SUBURB AFTER 
COMPETITIVE TEST 










































BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CITY OF WEST ALLIS 
WEST ALLIS, WIS. 


The Nathan Hale Junior High School, West Allis, Wis. 
Lind! & Schutte, Inc., Milwaukee, Architects; H. M. 
Miller, Milwaukee, Heating Engineer; S. V. Hanley 

aan Co., Milwaukee, Heating Contractor; Jezo Construc- 
tion Co., West Allis, General Contractor. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 


Last night the School Buildings, Grounds and Supplies 
Committee recommended the change in the specifications on 
our new Wathan Hale Junior High School from the pneumatic 
system of temperature control specified to your electrical 
control. This recommendation was madé after a six weeks 
intensive competitive test held by the Committee at our 
Woodrow Wilson School. The Board accepted and approved the 
recommendations unanimously. 


Outside of the slight difference in cost, in my opinion, 
the one feature brought out in the tests which led the 
Committee to make this change was the uniform discharge 
temperatures which you produced. I believe that with this 
uniform discharge temperature we will eliminate drafts which 
have been a wealmess in our heating and ventilating systems. 


You will undoubtedly receive the official notice of the 
changes made within a day or two from the Secretary of the 


The Modutrol System of temperature contro! was selected for Board. 


this new Milwaukee suburb school following exhaustive tests 
at the challenge of competitors, and which clearly proved the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell claim of true modulation necessary for 
satisfactory control results. 


I wish to take this opportunity to personally thank you, 
the men working out of the Milwaukee Branch and all employees 
of your Company who contributed in making this test, for the 
fine cooperation and spirit shown the Committee. 


Yours very truly, 


Soe hed fy 







The Woodrow Wilson School, where competitive tests were 
run concurrently in identical rooms and under the supervision 
and direction of the West Allis Board of Education. 





Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2830 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Branch or distributing offices in all principal cities 







MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 
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BARGAIN 
HUNTERS 
BEWARE 








You get only the value you pay for. Be- 
ware of bargains in towels. Buy only 
those towels whose quality is guaran- 
teed. The safe A. P. W. Onliwon Towels 
—large, absorbent, and double-folded. 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towels are used in the 
washrooms of more leading public and 
private schools and colleges than any 
other towel manufactured today. These 
institutions prefer Onliwon Towels be- 
cause they are easy to use and easy even 
on the 1933 budgets. One Onliwon Towel 
does the work of several ordinary, bar- 
gain variety towels. 


A.P.W. ONLIWON TOWELS 


are packed 125 towels per package, 
30 packages or 3,750 towels per case. The 
towels are available in the standard size 
of 10” x 15”. 


A.P.W. ONLIWON CABINETS 


are sanitary and dustproof, and economi- 
cally dispense one towel at a time. These 
cabinets are available in a large variety of 
finishes for your washrooms. A. P. W. Paper 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Make your school washroom service 
completely sanitary. Order along with 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towels, the compan- 
ion service, A. P. W. Onliwon Toilet 
Tissue. A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, 
New York. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


ASB-2-33 
| FRE o Samples of A. P. W. Onliwon Towels 
, ® and Tissue. Simply clip, fill in and mail 


this coupon to A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


ee 4006000 6440000800084 BEGG s 6 6.0 644400 
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PROVIDES A MODERN TOUCH 


In No. 2646, architects and building author- 
ities have a fountain that lends a modern 
touch to any building, especially in replace- 
ment work! Meets American Public Health 
Association requirements and incorporates 
practical automatic stream control and the dis- 


tintive Halsey Taylor Two-Stream Projector. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. - WARREN, OHIO 


a HALSEY TAYLOR * ¥ 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS e 


MP 








CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
| EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 


| “Vanishing Door” 

Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 


a when desired. 

The ‘Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
| Class X 


doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 


Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 


| equipped with either Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 





“Jamb” type (as il- with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 

lustrated) or “Floor” nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 

type hinges. This is = butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small, 


Class P wardrobe if 


pe a ery We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 


illustrated and described in Catalog “M.” Send for your 
copy. 


WW. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A- 
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SAVE-A DA TIME...SAVE-A DA MON! 
You moppa da GLO-COAT onto da floor... 
In twenty minute ...he ees dry... TRY HEEM! 


@ This is what one janitor says about Glo-Coat. Hundreds 
of others are equally enthusiastic. They say Glo-Coat is 
better than any similar product they have ever used. 


Send for a big can of Glo-Coat (free). Test it out on asphalt 


“ Pr 
Made by the makwu of JOHNSO NS WAX base, rubber, linoleum or wood floors. Mail the coupon. 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., DEPT. SJ 2, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Please send me Free a full size pint can of your new easy-to-use floor 
finish, Glo-Coat. My floors are 7 : 


(Name of Material) 


made by ; No. of Sq. Ft.. 


(Name of Manufacturer) 
Name 


Address City and State__ 








F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 

Specialists Educational Buildings 

_ LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 
Chester, Pa. 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER| 
| 


232 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearbor:: Street 


Marquette, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 





School 
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MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W.S. E. and A. I. A. 












ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Statcs of New York—New J ersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Arcnts. 
Comp! te Architectural Service on School Bidgs 


—Consultations— 
Middletown, N. Y. 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








25 Prospect St. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 


Chamber of Commerce Building ARCHITECTS 


Newark, New Jersey Elizabeth, New Jersey 





ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. 
GEORGE M. CADY 
ARCHITECTS | 

| Palisades, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 










| Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
| Educational and Public Buildings 
| 1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
| ARCHITECTS 






Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





















CARL W. CLARK A. 1. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect | 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 









RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 





Specialist Educational Buildings 


Freeburg Building Jamestown, N. Y 


Si 
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905 Stewart Block 


GIVE THEM THE PROTECTION 


CORK 
ENCES Bulletin Board 
THE BEST 
that they deserve! BY 
With a Stewart Iron or Chain ANY TEST 


Link Wire Fence enclosing 
school grounds, the children 
enter and leave through desig- 
i : nated gateways at points of 
qh . OLDIE } greatest safety—moreover, they 
4 y P o are prevented from dashing in- 
to the dangerous streets. 
Stewart has solved the fenc- 
ing problems of schools for 47 
years. Send for catalog and 
} name of Stewart Fence engi- 
: e 4 neer in your city. 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
4 








WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY > 


Architects and Engineers 






TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 







Appraisals of School and College Buildings 


101 Park Ave. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


New York City, N. Y. 








_| 








WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 






| ihieeaeaiees tema oies 4 
CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


| Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 







410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 
















IRON 


and 


“STANDARD” 
WrrE 













Practical for display purposes in 

halls and over blackboards in 

schoolrooms. Easily installed in 

old or new buildings. Cork and 
RS Blackboards always on hand. 

USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 

We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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One of five experimental laboratories at Georgia School of Technology, 
all illuminated with Holophane Reflector-Refractors. 


Better Lighting — Lower Costs 


The welfare and progress of students requires a high standard of illumina- 
tion. On the other hand, the policy of the school administration demands low- 
ered operating costs. It is actually possible to meet both of these apparently 
conflicting conditions by means of Holophane Planned Lighting. With Holophane 
you can either provide more illumination at the same operating cost, or you can 
maintain your lighting at its present standard with a material saving in operat- 
ing cost. It will pay you te have your own architect or electrician check all 
your lighting needs with Holophane engineers. — Holophane Co., Inc., 342 
Madison Avenue, New York. 
Works, Newark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of useful light 


Offices also in San Francisco and Toronto. 























COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


Especially Designed For Greater Convenience and Security 
Particularly adapted for use on school lock- 
ers, gymnasium wire suit baskets, and to meet 
the requirements of general padlock needs. 


Locks Automatically 


Automatically locks when shackle is closed, 
and throws off the combination. Shackle can- 
not be locked out when in unlocked position. 


MASTER CHARTS 


Furnished with each installation for the 
proper recording of names, locker numbers, 
lock numbers and combination numbers. 
A SAMPLE LOCK WIEL BE SENT TO SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVES GRATIS UPON REQUEST. 
Letter Boxes for Schools—Key and Combination 


No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes 
Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium 
statuary. Dials etched, figures raised on black 
background. Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 
Cast Bronze, 
medium statu- |SRaRG 
ary finish. Pin 
tumbler lock. 
3 keys with 
each letter box. 
Key changes 
practically un- 
limited. 
Size 542.x6% in. 


All boxes furnished with pigeon boles of various 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 60. 






No. 09919—15%4” 
No. 09920—2” 


“CLICK” 


Non-Sight Operation 

























No. 09949—144” 
No. 09950—2” 


Manufacturers of letter boxes for 50 years. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 


be American Hardware Corporation, Successors 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 96 Lafayette St. 
CHICAGO, 319 W. Randolph St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 405 Commerce St. Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 
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nnounGing anew 
International line - 


CENTRAL CONTROL RADIO 


MUSIC and SPEECH EQUIPMENT 





International has concentrated the world’s best en- 
gineering and manufacturing skill in the production 
of a system to permit a flexible distribution of regu- 
lar broadcast programs, electrical recordings and pro- 
grams originating in the school. Modern science could 
add nothing to make this equipment more perfect in 
tone or easier to operate. High notes, low notes and 
all the delicate modulations of every voice and in- 


strument are reproduced faithfully in every school 
room. 


International Centralized Radio brings the finest 
available instruction directly to each student “as if 
in person.” It gives each student the greater benefits 
to be had from instruction by “sound.” 


A typical control 
panel from which 
point radio broad- 


them are: 
Directing Fire 


Drills 
cast programs, Health Educa- 
phonograph re- tion 
cordings, bulletins, Instruction in 
announcements, English 


special addresses, 
ete., are amplified 
and sent out to any 


Diction Tests 
Foreign Lan- 





guage Study 

one or all the class- Setting-U p 
rooms in a build- Exercises 
ing or group of Talks on 
buildings. Vocation 

The uses for this Children’s 
equipment are un- Games and 
limited. Some of School of the Air 


For more detailed information about this equipment, 
write the general office for special literature SB7. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
International Business Machines Corporation 





GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. W 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the Worid 
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Cloth, 264 Pages 


H.M.DOXS€€ 


Here is a_ public-speaking textbook 
that will “‘step-up”’ the efficiency 
and quality of your public-speaking 
courses. 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF PUB- 
LIC SPEAKING is packed full of good 
common sense. It is a book that will 
be a real asset to the instructor’s 
work. It is written in a plain easy 
style that the students will like. 


Every important phase of public 
speaking is covered—Effective Ex- 
plaining, Sales Talk, Argument, Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking, The After- 
Dinner Speech, Conducting a Public 
Meeting, etc. 


Scattered throughout the book are 
‘“*human-interest”’ pen illustrations, 
such as the one above. They are 
humorous exaggerations of uses and 
abuses of the English language, plat- 
form faults and habits, etc., to stimu- 
late student interest. At the close of 
each chapter is included a list of 
commonly mispronounced words and 
important grammatical construc- 
tions. 


May we send you an inspection copy 
on ten days approval? Write Dept. 
A.S.B. J. 


9 PRACTICAL TEACHER 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 





A book you have been waiting for 


Price, $1.32 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Milwaukee 


Chicago 
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THEY IMPROVE WITH AGE 
And Will Not Wear Out For Several Ages, 


SELOC 
GLASS BLACKBOARDS 


ARE BONDED FOR FORTY YEARS 
WILL NOT FADE OR DISCOLOR 
HAVE A PERFECT WRITING SURFACE 
WILL NEVER NEED REFINISHING 


They are made of black plate glass — with 
a suspended abrasive uniformly dispersed 
throughout the molten glass, and can there- 
fore never wear smooth or slippery. 


Experimental tests equal to more than 100 
years wear have left Seloc Glass Blackboards 
better than when new. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20 Vesey St. -:- t= : New York, N.Y. 








DEPENDABLE 
INKWELLS 


Fifty-four years of reliable service 
to the school trade proves the de- 
pendability of the established ink- 
wells, old in years but modern to 


every degree. 





Dependability of such service fur- 


nishes that much needed economy 


SQUIRES No. 59 
for 1933 BOSTON INKWELL 


Insist upon Squires’ Products 





when placing an order and insure 


your school of the best. 


SQUIRES (crm, 
INKWELL CO. cotmsxee 


BOSTON INKWELL 
BRADY BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TO THE GUARDIANS 








OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Yo U are interested in the declaration at the President’s recent Conference on Edu- 


cation when the participants stressed ‘‘Priority for schools over all other public service.”’ _ 


In recent months we have heard business and industry say ‘‘We have got to start up 
our engines and stopwaiting for the breeze. We have got to get this business on its toes.”’ 


And now we have the stirring message from the President’s Conference that education 
should have the right-of-way. 


The Secretary of the Interior backed up this sentiment by some forceful expressions 
as “‘Be aggressive.’’ “‘It is not a matter of passing resolutions but a matter of fighting.”’ 
“Fight through.”’ ‘Fight highways, fight politicians, fight all groups—it is worthwhile.”’ 


This puts the proposition squarely up to the School Officials to assume the leadership 
in the community. 


There is need for this leadership in every district. Most people feel free to express them- 
selves on how the schools should be run. Some of these opinions are based upon indi- 
vidual thinking but most of them are reiterations of others’ thoughts. 


We have had many examples recently. ‘‘Extravagant school costs,”’ ‘‘frills vs. funda- 
mentals in education,’’ and similar terms, have been bandied about. 


In every meeting you will find motion makers, seconders and the voters. Few there 
are who make the motions. There are more who second them and still more who are con- 
tent to vote ‘‘Aye’’ or ‘‘Nay.’’ It is easier to vote than to think. 


It becomes evident, therefore, that we have arrived at a place where aggressive leader- 


ship in education is the demand. That leadership will have opposition—it will also have 
support. 


Sometimes there is a feeling that public opinion predominates. There are two kinds 
of public opinion—inflamed and impulsive on the one hand, informed on the other; the 
source of opposition on the one hand, support on the other. 


Informed public opinion will support that leadership which gives due consideration 
to the schools of tomorrow. 


The period is approaching when school budgets for 1934 expenditures will receive 
consideration. Those who have confidence that the year 1934 will see better business 
conditions (and few do not), will in the light of that confidence build budgets for 1934 
in keeping with the judgments of what business conditions will be during that period. 


Those who fail to apply the measuring rule in making estimate of what business will 
be in 1934 and formulate budgets in terms of 1932 conditions, will find the school system 


handicapped, unable to keep pace with national requirements, or with the demands of 
local informed public opinion. 


There is involved in the guardianship of the school child’s interest not alone the year 
1933 but the added responsibility of formulating an adequate budget for 1934—a budget 
that will be in keeping with the improved business conditions of that period. 


We have heard much of the ‘‘Forgotten Man,”’ the ‘‘Forgotten Nation.’’ Let there 
be no ‘‘Forgotten Child’”’ in 1934. 


National School Supply Association 
176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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WHEN ALL’S WELL 

Teachers are constantly finding new 
ways of using the Mimeograph. All’s 
well when the Mimeograph is on the 
job to help, not only in saving, but in 
doing new things without added cost. 
Its inexpensive and rapid reproduction 
of all kinds of test papers, charts, graphs, 
questionnaires, school publications, etc., 
has made it an important factor in recon- 
struction economy. » » For latest infor- 


mation write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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A Rift in the Sky 


HEN the American people do 
things, they do them with a bang. 
They strive for the extreme, the incom- 
parable, the superb. When they stage 
a period of prosperity they do the job 
well. They infuse momentum, enthusi- 


asm, and eloquence into the big things 
they do. 


This tendency to indulge in extremes 
is also manifested when it comes to a 
reverse situation. Hence a depression 
must go to the depths of darkness and 
despair. The drama must have an im- 
pressive climax. 


In the nature of things, there is a 
calm after the storm. In the school field 
the paring of budgets has been the order 
of the day, and the adjustment is still 


on. But, the upward turn is also mani- 
fest. 


Budgets have been balanced, salaries 
are paid, supplies are ordered, and re- 
pairs are made. Confidence and good 
cheer actuates the school authorities and 
the school workers. The school field has 
reached the stage of calm and security. 

The storm is subsiding. The dawn of 
better things is at hand. The state of 
mind is brightening. It is less tense and 
more hopeful. 


THE Eprror 


invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ 
copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after date of issue. 


Editorial Materiak—Manuscripts and photographs bearin 
tendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicit 
tion. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps 
for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases contain the name 
address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 


The contents of this issue are listed in the Education Index. Member, Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion and Associated Business Papers. 
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MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE 
“FORGOTTEN MAN” 


IS | 
“FORGOTTEN EQUIPMENT” 
IN SCHOOL PLANNING 


Equally bad is equipment hastily or carelessly selected. 








The modern school requires the highest standards for efficient, satisfactory 
operation— anything less is a waste of public funds. 


The proper selection and planning of school equipment can be easily ac- 
complished by consulting with architects, engineers and the representatives of 
experienced manufacturers. 


The services and advice of our trained sales engineers are always quickly avail- 
able—a telephone call or letter to nearest branch will bring prompt response. This 
service is gratis—we thoroughly believe in the axiom’ He profits most who serves best.” 


Start 1933 right by consulting with these men on your equipment needs. 


Remember —’ Standard’ Electric Time products are based on the experience 
of nearly half a century. | 


They give unusual satisfaction and afford sound economy in the long run. 


“Standard. products comprise 


Electric Time Equipment 

Program Bell Systems 

Fire Alarm and Telephone Equipment 

Experimental Laboratory Panels, Batteries and Motor Generator Sets 


See our complete working exhibit at the N. E. A. Convention, 


Minneapolis, Spaces F-10 and 12, February 25th to March 2nd, 1933. 


“yeas THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


iii 


7 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY A ATLANTA, 144 Elizabeth St., N. E. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bids. KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bids. 
Springfield, Mass. | BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bldg. COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bids. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. DALLAS, Mercantile Bidg. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
BOSTON, 10 High Street DENVER, 562 PennsylvaniaSt. | PHILADELPHIA, Architects’ Bids. 
Please cond us further information regarding BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. | DETROIT Donovan Bldg. PITTSBURGH Bessemer Gide. 
Electric Clock Systems SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. . TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 
Fire Alarm Systems 
Telephone Systems THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Laboratory Voltage Panels LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th St. 
. THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 
ame 
nities “STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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cv THE BEST OF EVERYTHING ~- HOUSING-EQuiPMENT- 


TEACHING _ 1S NOT TOO GOOD FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS! 
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Routes of Professional Advance- 
ment of Superintendents of Schools 


Josiah S. Davis and J. R. Shannon, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


There has been considerable speculation as 
to whether promotion within school systems or 
advancement from system to system has been 
responsible for the present positions held by 
superintendents of schools over the United 
States. But only feeble efforts have been made 
to actually find the answer. 

Obviously, the only means for obtaining the 
data for this question is the questionnaire. 
Biographical directories might be thought to 
contain the necessary data, but only 71 super- 
intendents of schools are listed in the latest 
edition of Who’s Who in America, and the data 
in Leaders in Education are inadequate for the 
present purpose. Therefore, a simple blank form 
was mailed to 1,750 city and town superin- 
tendents listed in the membership roll of the 
Department of Superintendence. The form re- 
quired only that a superintendent enumerate 
the positions he had held, indicate the place 
and dates of each, and state whether each posi- 
tion were that of teacher, principal, superin- 
tendent, or any other. This simple form prob- 
ably stimulated replies, for 685 usable forms, 
or approximately 40 per cent of those mailed 
out, were returned. The returns were equitably 
distributed from all over the United States, 
every state except Idaho having a fair represen- 
tation. Also, the ratio between cities of various 
sizes was very gratifying. Such returns are 
fairly good for this questionnaire-beset age. 

The information supplied by the superin- 
tendents had to be supplemented by popula- 
tion data before tabulations could be made. 
Therefore, for each city and town listed by the 
superintendents the population at the date of 
a superintendent’s service there was obtained 
from the appropriate United States Census. It 
became possible by this means to note not only 
the routes of professional advancement taken 
by the superintendents, but also the tendencies 
in cities of various sizes. 

From the data supplied by the superinten- 


dents, detailed routes of professional advance-* 


ment from beginning teaching service in a city 
of one size up through varying positions in cities 
of varying sizes to the present, could be 
described. But such detail would be tedious, 
voluminous, and unnecessary. Therefore, no 
positions are considered in the tables of this 
paper, except those that led immediately and 
directly to present positions. Earlier ones are 
not considered. 

When the routes of advancement followed 
by the 685 superintendents were analyzed, it 
was found that 455 came to their present posi- 
tions from other school systems, and that 230 
came to theirs from humbler positions within 
their system. Twenty-two men did not report 
any but the present positions. 

Table I summarizes the changes in position 
that led directly to the superintendencies held 
by the 455 men who came from other school 
systems. At the left in the table are shown the 
types of positions held by the present superin- 
tendents when they were in other school systems 
just before coming to their present ones. Across 
the top are headings indicating the six types of 
school systems, on a population basis, in which 
the superintendents are now serving. By look- 
ing under these headings and after the types 
of positions held elsewhere, one can find the 
routes followed by superintendents in systems 
ot the various sizes. 


Table II, which summarizes the changes in 
position that led to the superintendencies held 
by the 230 men who advanced within their 
systems, is similar in form to Table I. In this 
case, the positions listed at the left are those 
that were held just previously in the same 
systems. 

The data described provide the basis for the 
following conclusions concerning routes of 
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from other systems is approximately equal to 
the number who advanced within their own 
systems, and in smaller places those who came 
in from elsewhere are more than three times as 
numerous as those who advanced at home. It 
is probable that this can be accounted for by 
the small number of cities with large popula- 
tions and the large number of cities and towns 
with small populations. If a superintendent is 
to have previous experience in a system compar- 
able in size, the larger the city the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to find such a man. Also, the 
larger systems have better opportunities to 
train superintendents within their own ranks. 
3. The commonest source of supply of super- 
intendents for cities of all population groups is 
that of superintendents in other systems. The 
number so found in cities of over 100,000 
population is equaled by assistant superinten- 
dents within the same systems who have been 


‘TABLE i. Routes Followed by the Superintendents Who Came From Other Systems 
Frequencies by Population Groups 


30,001 
Positions Held Just Previously Over to 
in Other Systems 100,000 100,000 

UMOTIONGCHE oo 56s ccsccscecce 24 27 
RMON ois eae eetss 2 4 
Assistant superintendent ........ 2 3 
WEE Pa on Aro a lei es 
PROUNS ao siss eee aan Awe 28 34 


es 


10,001 5,001 2,501 2,500 
to to to and 
30,000 10,000 5,000 Under Totals 
74 75 56 48 304 
22 26 30 34 118 
2 z 3 4 16 
z 4 3 8 17 
100 107 92 94 455 


*Either elementary or high school, but usually high school. 








TABLE II. Routes Followed by the Superintendents Who Advanced Within Their Systems 


30,001 
Positions Held Just Previously Over to 

in Same Systems 100,000 100,000 
RMI a5 caries bi5ids 58 S16: 5 16 
Assistant superintendent ........ 24 4 
No previous positions reported. . 2 2 
WORMS. AX ccaseaaenees 2 2 
POUR 6:55 AN OES RRR IRR 33 24 


*Either elementary or high school, but usually high school. 


professional advancement of school superin- 
tendents. 

1. The number of superintendents who came 
to their present positions from other school 
systems is approximately double the n1m-- 
who advanced within their systems. The num- 
bers are 455 and 230, respectively. 

2. The ratio of 2 to 1 does not hold for all 
of the population groups. It is approximately 
this in cities of 5,000 to 30,000, but in larger 
cities the number of superintendents who came 


South Portland 


Frequencies by Population Groups 


10,001 5,001 2,501 2,500 
to to to and 
30,000 10,000 5,000 Under Totals 
53 45 28 22 169 
1 Se a ate 29 
4 9 1 4 22 
3 3 10 
5 57 32 26 230 


made superintendents. In these largest cities 
there are no other popular sources of superin- 
tendents. 

4. In all groups of cities below 100,000 
population, the only common source besides 
that of superintendents from abroad is that of 
the principalship. In cities of 5,000 population 
and upward these principals are mostly within 
the same systems, but in the smaller places it 
is more popular to draw from among the prin- 
cipals of other systems. 


Apprentice Teacher-Training Plan 


L. C. Day, Superintendent of Schools, South Portland, Maine 


The South Portland School Department has 
opened to all 1932 nonemployed graduates of 
normal schools, or other teacher-training in- 
stitutions, the opportunity to serve as volunteer 
teacher apprentices, without salary. 

It was proposed to afford each graduate an 
opportunity to gain further teacher-training 
experience under careful supervision, the length 
of the period of training to depend upon the 
number who enrolled for the service, and the 
number who could profitably be placed in the 
system at any one time. It has been possible 


te place all nine unemployed graduates who. 


applied, each to have a full year’s training. 
The teachers in training are assigned as extra 
assistants to carry on work which otherwise 
could not be carried on, and they are not in 
any way displacing regular teachers. The 
apprentices are safeguarded against exploita- 
tion through an understanding that they shall 
receive full substitute’s pay when called upon 


to substitute for a regular teacher. It is under- 
stood, further, that if an apprentice succeeds 
a regular teacher who resigns, she will receive 
the normal initial salary for the position. 

It is also understood that the acceptance of 
volunteer services in no way obligates the school 
department to furnish an apprentice later with 
a regular position. If a suitable vacancy occurs 
in the regular teaching staff, however, an 
apprentice with a highly creditable training 
record will receive preference as a candidate 
for the position. 

The apprentices are free to terminate their 
services at any time upon reasonable notice, 
but while serving they are subject to the same 
rules and regulations as regular teachers. 

While this apprentice-training plan is of 
material assistance to the school system, reliev- 
ing some of the increased burden that enforced 
economy and overcrowding have placed upon 


teachers, it is believed that the plan will prove 
(Concluded on Page 64) 
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The School Board’s Right to Education 
by the Superintendent 


Daniel P. Eginton, Assistant Supervisor in Research and Surveys, 
Connecticut State Board of Education 


Under the present administrative organiza- 
tion in most states the key position of control 
and progress lies in the lay board of education. 
Boards of education and not professional 
administrators are the ones who generally 
possess continuity and carry on. They are 
responsible for the formulation of all educa- 
tional policies and for the evaluation of results. 
They are the ones who hire teachers, who 
determine what shall be taught, who shall go to 
school, what services shall be offered to the 
children in the community, where buildings 
shall be located, and how much money shall be 
spent. They give the final answer to hundreds 
of important policy-forming questions. Whether 
or not they act wisely and effectively to a large 
degree depends upon how adequately the 
superintendent of schools has educated them to 
discharge their functions and to what extent 
they are guided by the expert advice of their 
executive officer. Thus as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of administration, it is obvious that the 
board of education may reasonably expect that 
the superintendent will keep the members of 
his board well informed on the purposes and 
processes of education and on the conditions of 
the local community so that the board may 
formulate wise and sound educational policies. 

This sounds so reasonable that it would 
hardly seem anyone would not accept it. Such 
is not the case, however, for there are many 
superintendents who argue that they cannot 
adopt modern progressive methods of educa- 
tion because their boards do not understand or 
approve of the newer, freer methods which to 
them represent such absurdities as “soft” edu- 
cation, omission of the fundamentals, or an 
attempt to have the children teach themselves. 
In short, such superintendents are frankly but 
unconsciously admitting that they are not dis- 
charging one of the most important responsi- 
bilities of the educational administrator in 
America. Regardless of how narrow, traditional, 
and uneducated are some few of the persons 
elected or appointed as board members, the 
superintendent must undertake to prepare them 
for the duties of their office. 


Wise Anticipation of Needs 


The wise superintendent does not wait until 
critical situations are immediately upon him 
before he brings them to the attention of his 
board. He anticipates these problems or needs 
long before they arise and hopes that they may 
be adopted. For instance, he carefully points 
out such things as the kind of building which 
will be needed in the future to house a program 
which the board plans to adopt; the advantages 
(often the necessity) of employing specialists 
such as a school nurse, a doctor, a psychologist, 
or a visiting teacher; the grave necessity of 
employing only the best-educated persons avail- 
able for professional positions in the school; 
the quantity and character of materials of 
learning (books, construction, tools, equipment, 
Papers, pictures, machines, etc.) which are 
needed in a modern school; the nature and 
Meaning of the curriculum and the specific 
methods of improving it; the value and need 
of a community playground and an adequate 
recreation program; the place of parental or 
adult education in the program of the schools 
and the things that are necessary to carry it 
out; the desirable experiences that may grow 
out of excursions or trips by the pupils; the 


meaning of adequate art, health, science, and 
recreation programs and the things necessary 
in order to provide them; and the meaning and 
methods of a satisfactory publicity program. 

It is generally true that the reason so many 
superintendents do not discuss these and other 
comparable matters with the policy-forming 
boards of education is that the superintendents 
are not qualified to do so in an intelligent, 
convincing, and tactful manner. They have to 
depend upon their associates to do most of the 
thinking about these matters. They, too, often 
prefer to watch the budget, build the buildings, 
buy the supplies; in short, to deal with the 
externa rather than problems of organization 
and method. Too often they build the organiza- 
tions and buildings first, and then fit the edu- 
cational program accordingly. 


Unified Program Needed 


An intelligent, growing, wide-awake school 
board is a superintendent’s best guarantee of 
continuance in office in all instances where he 
is really trying to do something besides hold 
his job and operate his school as an educational 
cafeteria in which children consume bits and 


‘dabs of this and that in accordance with 


assigned lessons in disconnected, separate sub- 
jects. Boards of education must understand in 
order that they can appreciate and value the 
program which the schools are trying to carry 
out. Perhaps it would be more correct to say the 
various disjointed activities which the schools 
are carrying out rather than their program, 
because few superintendents ever carefully plan, 
organize, coordinate, and integrate the activ- 
ities of the school so that they are complimen- 
tary parts of a unified, balanced program. 
There is great need of synthesis in administra- 
tion — to develop and carry out a harmonious 
policy or program. 

The educated, enthusiastic members of the 
school board also form a valuable group to go 
out into the community, to explain and defend 
the program of the new education. If the super- 
intendent has informed them as he should, they 
can discuss such problems as why children are 
not required to read as soon as they enter 
school; why arithmetic is not taught between 
9:45 and 10:10; why children are not required 
to sit listlessly in straight rows in immovable 
seats; why pupils must have numerous books, 
pamphlets, circulars, reports, periodicals, etc., 
from which to gather data, rather than one 
stilted textbook; why formal grammar, spell- 
ing, history, health, art, etc., are no longer 
taught as a separate subject; why children are 
encouraged to discipline themselves and practice 
self-control and self-direction. Through their 
many informal and formal contacts the edu- 
cated members of the board of education can do 
much to assure the community that the schools 
are organized and administered in accordance 
with sound principles and that they should have 
the united backing of all. Often, too, school- 
board members who are frequently successful 
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The formulation of sound educational and ad- 
ministrative policies by the board of education is 
dependent primarily upon the educational and 
administrative leadership of the superintendent. 
The present paper makes clear the services which 
the board of education may reasonably expect of 
its superintendent in this respect.— The Editor. 
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men and women in the professions or business, 
do offer many valuable suggestions to the 
superintendent who finds it difficult at times to 
see things from a layman’s point of view. 


Educational Programs at Board 
Meetings 

The board of education may well expect the 
superintendent to introduce professional matters 
or problems for consideration when an oppor- 
tunity presents itself or a need arises. In every 
board meeting, a definite time may be arranged 
for the superintendent to bring up questions 
for consideration. This time should usually be 
early in the session to be sure to get at the 
discussion of some fundamental. Policies which 
will require much time for acceptance should be 
introduced long before it is hoped they finally 
will be realized; i.e., planning and construct- 
ing a new schoolhouse, employing a psychia- 
trist, establishing a nursery school, setting up 
an experimental class, employing special super- 
visors, or providing a well-equipped library and 
a trained librarian. The superintendent, like the 
teacher, has the duty to watch for favorable 
opportunities which will enable him to introduce 
and discuss professional matters so that they 
will receive consideration. After the superin- 
tendent has once taken up a problem, the board 
may expect that he will follow through with 
his point of view, and develop constructive 
interest and discussion until a solution has been 
found. Minor changes or matters often may 
best be introduced as incidental opportunities 
appear, which are favorable for them. Many 
new ideas or principles of education often can 
be woven into the solution of a specific problem 
already familiar to the board. 

Thus the superintendent will watch for and 
use opportunities in both the regular board 
meetings and the casual contacts with the 
members of the board to discuss professional 
problems and to point out basic principles and 
newer, efficient methods. He has been employed 
as the leader and chief educator, but in exerting 
this leadership, he will avoid the attitude of 
“expert” or dictator. He will use democratic, 
cooperative, methods. In order to give the mem- 
bers of his board the necessary evidence upon 
which to base their judgment on many prob- 
lems, he will accept the responsibility for 
collecting and presenting the information which 
in his opinion points out the need and the 
method of working out a solution. These data 
will be carefully prepared, complete but brief 
as possible, and arranged in such form that 
they may easily be understood by a layman. 


The more specific and concrete the data are, 
the better. 


Literature and School Visits 


In addition to oral and written reports or 
discussions by the superintendent, or members 
of his staff, the members of the school board 
may expect that the superintendent will make 
easily available suitable, helpful literature on 
educational problems and particularly on the 
work of the members of a school board. The 
members will find much help and stimulation 
from the discussion of especially pertinent 
books and articles and from a subscription to 
at least one magazine which deals specifically 
with school-administrative problems. 

Members of school boards invariably find in- 
spiration in visits to other school systems which 
have problems comparable to those in their own 
schools. Such visits make it possible to observe 
the work along the lines which the superin- 
tendent is proposing. At times members of the 
board will find it advantageous to attend edu- 
cational professional meetings. In all of these 
matters the members of the board may expect 
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the superintendent to carefully inform and 
guide them so that they will get the most out 
of their visits and study. For instance, if the 
local community is planning to build a new 
elementary-school building, the superintendent 
might well draw up a list of the buildings in 
the -vicinity which have developed features 
which are worth studying. In order to observe 
the value of the features which the superin- 
tendent believes should be incorporated in the 
new building, it may be necessary to visit sev- 
eral buildings, viewing in one a satisfactory 
health unit, in another a combination workshop 
and classroom, in another a library, in another 
effective internal arrangement which promotes 
flexibility, in another an ideal kindergarten, in 
another an ideal system of lighting, in another 
movable furniture and built-in filing cases. 
While the members are studying the building 
features, they also may profitably spend some 
time in observing the general atmosphere of the 
progressive school, its discipline, the free and 
natural movement of pupils, the manner in 
which pupils are working in groups, the displays 
of pupil products, the richness and variety of 
materials of learning, the individual programs 
which the pupils are following, and the informal 
arrangement of the classrooms. 


Can It Be Done? 


Special reports and discussions of details of 
schoolwork are occasionally necessary in order 
that the board of education may have first-hand 
information about methods which are being 
used in the schools, equipment which is needed 
for special aspects of the school program, or 
other comparable matters. The nature of these 
reports or discussions obviously will vary in 
accordance with the situation. In general, how- 
ever, they will be prepared by the assistant 
superintendents and directors of special subjects 
and will make clear the aims and methods of 
the special-subject programs, of departments of 
the schools, of particular school organiza- 
tions, etc. 

No doubt many superintendents who read 
this paper will argue that the foregoing sug- 
gestions are desirable in theory, but quite im- 
possible to carry out in many public-school 
situations where the control of the schools often 
is in the hands of persons who have had only 
a limited amount of schooling and who have 
never made any marked success of their own 
affairs. The school board which is made up of 
cultured, well-informed persons is undoubtedly 
more responsive than one of limited education. 
That, however, is not the way of American 
politics and the conservatives, the traditional- 
ists, the bigoted, and the ignorant are found on 
practically all boards except those which have 
been educated. The need for professional advice 
and leadership is greatest in those unfortunate 
communities which lack adequate lay leader- 
ship in education, because they not only have 
a limited number of eligible persons for school- 
board members, but also because they do not 
select the best persons available for the posi- 
tion. The superintendent who rationalizes and 
thinks that if he deals with such matters he will 
be accused of playing politics in order to protect 
his own job is both foolish and weak. The 
superintendent who rightly informs his com- 
munity in the matter of selecting members of 
a board of education not only saves himself 
much work and worry but is a benefactor of 
humanity. Democracy does not mean that any- 
one is good enough for a position of importance 
like membership on the school board. 

Those superintendents who are looking for 
an excuse for not doing the things which they 
know should be done may be able to rationalize 
so that their consciences no longer pain them 
when they realize how inefficiently the local 
community deals with the problem of electing 
board members and how little the board mem- 
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bers know about the work of the schools. The 
true professional leader already knows that he 
is responsible for the education and guidance 
of his school board. He seeks opportunities to 
help them, rather than alibis and excuses for not 
doing so. When he fails in a project he rec- 
ognizes that it is because of a lack of tact and 
knowledge. He does not blame the school-board 
members for anything because he knows that 
part of his job is to inform and convince the 
board. He blames himself for failure. 


Greater Efficiency of Superintendents 


The time has come when superintendents who 
cannot command the respect and confidence and 
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offer the leadership necessary to advise, yes 
even manage, boards of education must give 
way to those who at least will meet the isgye 


honestly and admit their responsibility whether — 


or not they can fulfill it. The superintendent 
who cannot educate his board is like the teacher 
who cannot discipline the pupils under her 
supervision. Both lack the qualifications which 
they are trying to help others develop. So long 
as America retains the current concept of democ. 
racy and demands freedom of local control of 
educational matters through practically auto. 
nomous local units, the public-school admin. 
istrator must recognize that one of his major 
responsibilities is that of keeping his board 
sympathetic, well-informed, and ahead of the 
masses in their thinking about educational ques- 
tions. This responsibility may be as distastefyl 
as garlic, but it is the current way of success- 
ful American educational administration. There 
can be no real progress without the united back- 
ing, and cooperation of an intelligent local 
board of education. 

The lives of millions of children are today 
thwarted, cramped, and maladjusted because so 
many superintendents are so hopelessly ineffec- 
tive in the function of stimulating and guiding 
their boards to a better understanding of their 
jobs, and better capacity to formulate judicious, 
reasonable policies. One has but to read the 
rules and regulations of a number of boards to 
be convinced that they are badly in need of 
more direction, better perspective, and better 
understanding of the purposes and processes of 
education and the services which the schools 
should provide. If not convinced it is recom- 
mended that he but notice the improper loca- 
tion of hundreds of school plants, the dearth 
of materials of learning, the external and inter- 
nal arrangement of many so-called school build- 
ings, the type of persons employed in many 
cases as teachers, the unreasonable and silly 
curtailment of teacher freedom, and the un- 
sound, short-sighted methods adopted to reduce 
expenditures. Would that no superintendent 
will ever put himself in a vulnerable position by 
saying “I can’t adopt modern methods of edu- 
cation because my board and community will 
not allow me to do so.” It is high time that 
somebody smashed this rock of ages upon which 
so many have clung so long, so complacently, so 
satisfied, so civilized. 


Can the Small City AFFORD ¢0 Discontinue 
its Summer High School or to Charge Tuition? 


Frederick Leighton, Superintendent of Schools, Oswego, New York 


Due to the necessity of reducing expenses, many 
cities throughout the United States have either dis- 
continued entirely their summer high schools, or 
have placed them on a self-supporting tuition basis. 
Others have cut down the number of ‘subjects 
offered, thereby reducing the cost for teachers and 
correspondingly the registration. 

Oswego, N. Y., with a population of 22,652, 
continued its summer high school in 1932, with 
sixteen teachers, the same as in preceding years, 
and increased the number of subjects by three, 
thereby increasing its registration. No tuition wes 
charged to anyone regardless of where he resided; 
one student came from New Hampshire and an- 
other from New Jersey. 

Naturally, some taxpayers and others will ask 
whether a small city like Oswego can afford to 
continue such a procedure, and if such a policy can 
be justified. Likewise, those most familiar with the 
details will ask whether Oswego can afford to 
change the policy of her summer high school, or 
discontinue it. Some details may be of general 
interest. 

The total cost of operating the 1932 summer 
high school in Oswego for 35 days, excluding over- 





head, was $3,600, all of which was for salaries, 
viz.: principal, $400; sixteen teachers at $200 each. 
The total registration in 1932 was 720, and the 
average daily attendance was 630. The per-pupil 
cost, therefore, based on current expense and aver- 
age daily attendance, was $5.71. Omitting the aver- 
age daily attendance of 92 nonresidents, and 
charging the entire cost against the average daily 
o— of 538 pupils, the per-pupil cost was 

69. 

Since a pupil is able to complete a full year of 
high-school work in four summer sessions, the total 
cost of a year’s schoolwork done in summer 
sessions was estimated at $26.76. The total per- 
pupil cost for a year’s work done in the regular 
session in Oswego High School, according to the 
last report, was $115.14. The per-pupil saving, 
therefore, arising from summer-school attendance 
as against attendance during the regular year, is 
the difference between $115.14 and $26.76, of 
$88.38. 

The total cost to the city for educating the 9 
nonresident pupils for the summer amounted to 
$525.32. This expense may be criticized and is open 
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In the October, November, and December 
issues of the SCHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL the writer 
discussed “The Development and Present Status 
of the Six-Year High School” and “Some 
Advantages and Disadvantages of the Six-Year 
High School.” The attention of the reader is 
directed, first of all, to those articles as a basis 
for the present discussion. 

, Many factors demand careful attention in 
organizing the undivided six-year high school. 
Some of these factors are: the building and 
equipment, the staff, the program of studies, 
the methods, the daily schedule of recitations, 
the extracurricular activities, and articulation. 


The Building and Equipment 


It is not always necessary or possible to erect 
a new building whenever a high school is re- 
organized from the traditional four-year basis 
to the six-year basis. Adaptations may often be 
made that will provide adequately for the new 
type of organization with little or no additional 
expense. If the building has wings, it is possible 
to house the pupils enrolled in grades seven and 
eight or in grades seven, eight, and nine in one 
wing and to house the pupils in the higher 
grades in the other wing. If the building has no 
wings, one end of the building may be used for 
the lower grades of the organization while the 
other end may be used for the upper grades. If 
the building has two floors, the lower grades of 
the six-year high school may be housed, for the 
most part, on one floor while the remaining 
grades are housed, for the most part, on the 
other floor. If it is at all possible, the audito- 
rium, the principal’s office, the library, and the 
gymnasium should be located between the wings 
of the building or near the head or the foot of 
the stairway. It is best to provide separate 
toilets for the upper- and the lower-division 
boys and for the upper- and the lower-division 
girls. The foregoing suggestions aid in prevent- 
ing too much intermingling of the immature 
and the mature pupils, and incidentally help to 
overcome one of the greatest objections to the 
six-year high school. When a new building is 
constructed to house the six-year high school 
the foregoing suggestions should be incorporated 
in the statement of requirements submitted to 
the architect. 

Equipment used in the four-year high school 
is not entirely suited to the six-year high school. 
Abraham Lincoln was once asked how long a 
man’s legs should be, and he replied: Just long 
enough to reach the ground. Unfortunately 
many boys and girls in high school find that 
their legs are not long enough to reach the floor 
when they are seated in the classroom, library, 
auditorium, and study hall. Desks and seats 
should not merely be adjustable — they should 
actually be adjusted. It may be necessary for 
certain rooms to be used for English classes for 
grades seven, eight, and nine while other rooms 
are used for English classes in higher grades. 
This may cause certain teachers to have some 
of their classes in a room other than their reg- 
ular room, but it is easier for the teacher to 
change for a few classes than it is for the equip- 
ment to be changed to suit the physical comfort 
of the various pupils. Within any given class- 
room it is necessary to have seats and chairs 
of widely different sizes, however, because of the 
great range in the physical development of the 
pupils of that grade. 


The Staff 
Since the physical, mental, and social devel- 
opment of pupils in the six-year high school 
differs widely, it is necessary that the principal 


Organizing the Six-Year High School 


L. R. Kilzer, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Wyoming 


and the teachers understand their pupils and 
that they be sympathetic toward them. 

Boys reach the adolescent stage all the way 
from 11 years to 17 years of age, while girls 
reach this stage all the way from 10 to 16. By 
the opening of the seventh grade over half of 
the girls and over one third of the boys have 
reached this stage, and a few’may have com- 
pleted it. The great majority of the pupils in 
the upper grades are mature. Since the majority 
of the teachers in a six-year high school should 
teach throughout the whole range of the course 
of study, i.e., vertically, from grades seven to 
twelve, it is important that each teacher under- 
stand the problems of adolescence, and that he 
be given training and assistance meeting such 
problems. 

In an unselected ninth-grade class of 22 
pupils the writer recently found that chrono- 
logical ages varied from 12 years, 8 months to 
19 years, 3 months. The I.Q.’s ranged from 82 
to 142. Scores on the Terman Group Test 
ranged from 59 to 191. Scores on the New 
Stanford Achievement Test ranged from 811 
to 1,191, and educational ages ranged from 12 
years, 7 months to 19 years, no months. Scores 
on the Thorndike World Test ranged from 47 
to 92. Certainly such variations are common in 
unselected classes in the average high school. 
Even greater differences should have been found 
if the number of pupils had been greater or if 
all pupils from the seventh to the twelfth grades 
had been studied. 

Teachers must avoid the tendency to carry 
upper-grade technique down into the lower 
grades or vice versa. Methods and materials 
must be adapted to the development of the 
pupils. It is necessary that teachers be selected 
with this problem in mind. Those who fit only 
into the lower grades of the six-year high 
school be assigned to work in the grades below 
the high school and those who have proved their 
ability to adapt themselves to work in each of 
the six grades in the high-school unit should be 
employed to take their place. Similarly, teach- 
ers who adapt themselves only to the upper 
grades may with good reason be asked either 
to adapt themselves satisfactorily or to seek 
employment elsewhere. 

Pupils in grades seven to twelve differ enor- 
mously in regard to their social development. 
The great majority of the pupils in the lower 
grades of the six-year high school are immature, 
while the great majority of those in the upper 
grades are socially mature or nearly so. Hence 
methods of control or discipline must differ. 
The younger pupils cannot be turned loose nor 
is it wise that the older ones be denied the 
opportunity to become more nearly socially 
independent. Teacher control must not be with- 
drawn in favor of pupil autocracy; pupil partic- 
ipation should be provided insofar as the pupils 
show themselves willing and capable of codper- 
ating with teachers. Not all teachers adapt 
themselves to the social differences and needs 
of pupils in grades seven to twelve. Before 
introducing the six-year high school, therefore, 
it is important that the staff be selected care- 
fully. 
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The six-year high school is under present eco- 
nomic conditions the only feasible method of 
bringing the advantages of the junior-high-school 
idea to the children of the majority of medium 
size and smaller cities. The present paper, which 
is the last of a series of three, makes clear how 
the problem of the six-year high school may be 
solved in the smaller communities.—The Editor. 
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In this connection, it should be stressed that 
the six-year high school has not taken full 
advantage of its opportunity to have teachers 
teach in their major and minor fields only. This 
constitutes one of its greatest unexploited 
opportunities. Wise administrators give to 
many teachers a full teaching load in their 
major field only. This is possible in English, 
for example. Standards relating to teacher 
preparation should be in keeping with the rec- 
ommendations of such accrediting agencies as 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

The faculty of the six-year high school should 
be unified and integrated. This ideal is brought 
about very largely by assigning each of the 
teachers to the various grade levels, and by 
having a uniform salary schedule for. equal 
preparation, experience, and ability. 


The Program of Studies 


Another of the unexploited opportunities of 
the six-year high school concerns the enrich- 
ment of the program of studies. When a teacher 
is assigned to his major field of preparation 
only, or to his major field and to either one or 
two of his minor fields in addition, he does not 
find his work burdensome, and consequently is 
enabled to carry a fuller load than otherwise. 
In the English department, for example, this 
should make possible a course in public speak- 
ing in addition to the regular offering of the 
school. 

Certain exploratory courses may be offered in 
three or four consecutive grades in the lower 
part of the six-year high school. This practice 
assures a large enough subject-enrollment to 
make such courses justifiable from the stand- 
points of both interest and economy. 

The program of studies in a six-year high 
school should not consist merely of a combina- 
tion of what is usually offered in grades seven 
and eight of the traditional elementary school 
and in grades nine to twelve of the traditional 
four-year high school. So far as possible, the 
program of studies in the lower division of the 
six-year high school should approximate the 
best practices of the segregated junior high 
school. The extent to which this is possible 
depends, of course, upon the size of enrollment, 
but some enrichment is possible even in small 
schools. 


Methods 


It has already been pointed out that teachers 
must adapt their methods to the physical, 
mental, and social development of the pupils 
in the six-year high school. Individual instruc- 
tion should be used to some extent. Certain 
methods are fitted better to the lower grades 
in the six-year high school while others are 
fitted better to the upper grades. The principal 
and the supervisor have an important duty care- 
fully and frequently to make sure that a teacher 
uses proper methods before assigning him to 
the six-year high school. Teachers should be 
selected and transferred on the basis of suita- 
bility for their work. 


The Daily Schedule of Recitations 


Many of the general principles of schedule- 
making apply in the six-year high school. Pre- 
énrollment is necessary in the spring if the high 
school is to be reorganized on the six-year basis. 
Pupils in grades six, seven, and eight of the local 
school system should be contacted by the prin- 
cipal and teachers of the high school by means 
of visits, talks, bulletins, and letters. The 
present sixth- and seventh-grade pupils should 
be given a limited amount of information 
concerning the program of studies and the 
probable schedule of recitations. They seldom 
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create serious problems in schedulemaking be- 
cause their work is very largely constant (re- 
quired) rather than variable or elective. 

The present eighth-, ninth-, tenth-, and elev- 
enth-grade pupils should be informed concern- 
ing the probable program of studies for the 
following year, and should be given an oppor- 
tunity to check, under careful guidance, the 
subjects they wish to pursue. During the sum- 
mer months the principal builds his daily sched- 
ule of recitations. It is often well to begin with 
a schedule that has proved satisfactory in the 
four-year high school, remembering however 
that certain teachers will no longer teach in 
more than one field of instruction and that few 
will teach in more than two fields. The choices 
of next year’s seniors should first be checked 
against the proposed schedule. Alterations that 
are both reasonable and possible should be 
made. This is the last opportunity the seniors 
will have to carry certain required and elective 
courses. The juniors’ choices are next consid- 
ered, and certain alterations may be effected, 
provided they do not make it impossible for 
one or more seniors to get what may reason- 
ably be expected. Juniors have an additional 
year in which their requests may be granted. 
When subjects such as physics and chemistry 
alternate by years, however, juniors deserve to 
be given as much consideration as seniors. 
Juniors and seniors who have willingly followed 
the suggestions given by advisers in former 
years should be given consideration ahead of 
those who have chosen courses in the past con- 
trary to the guidance given. Sophomores and 
freshmen have two and three years more in 
which to get the subjects they wish. Conflicts 
in their requested courses are therefore not so 
serious as in the upper grades. It is advisable 
that guiding principles be set up, however. For 
example, pupils might be permitted to begin a 
foreign language in only the freshman or junior 
year and not in the sophomore or the senior 
year. Electives open to certain pupils should 
not be scheduled at the time regularly required 
subjects are offered. As a rule, electives should 
be run parallel with electives. 

After the principal has succeeded in building 
a satisfactory daily schedule of recitations, he 
should indicate on the preénrollment sheets the 
time for each of the subjects chosen by a pupil. 
In case conflicts still exist, he indicates this on 
the sheet and recommends one or more possible 
substitutions. The sheets are then given to the 
adviser or homeroom teacher who uses them as 
a means of guidance at the time of final regis- 
tration. 

As a general rule, the school should attempt 
to organize on the lengthened-period basis. 
Most of the progressive high schools are now 
using the 50-minute or the 60-minute period. 
This seems especially desirable in the six-year 
high school in order that the number of study- 
hall periods per pupil may be reduced and in 
order that closer supervision may be had over 
the silent study of each pupil. Very little effec- 
tive studying is done by most pupils when they 
are placed in a study hall containing pupils 
of every grade in the six-year high school. 
Younger pupils need more careful checking and 
somewhat different methods of control. Six 60- 
minute periods daily provide adequate time for 
the daily schedule of almost any six-year high 
school. In the lower grades of this organization 
such subjects as art, penmanship, and music 
may be alternated during the same class hour. 
For example, music may be offered from 9:00 
until 9:30 on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day; while penmanship may be offered from 
9:30 until 10:00 on the same days. Art may 
be offered Tuesday and Thursday from 9:00 
until 9:30, and physical education may be 
offered from 9:30 until 10:00 on the same days. 
This arrangement takes care of most of the 
subjects that do not meet daily. The homeroom 
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period and assemblies may alternate with 
certain other subjects such as shop and home 
economics that do not meet daily. 

The lengthened period obviates the necessity 
for double periods in the laboratory subjects 
and thus simplifies schedulemaking greatly. 
Leading accrediting agencies accept the five 
hours devoted to classwork and_ laboratory 
work, combined, as sufficient to meet their 
standards. Teachers of laboratory subjects at 
first find it a bit difficult to complete their 
laboratory work in a single hour, but soon find 
that more careful planning makes it possible to 
do their work satisfactorily in this time. The 
lengthened period makes it possible for teach- 
ers of laboratory subjects to teach as many 
classes daily as do teachers of nonlaboratory 
subjects. This results in an economy and also 
makes possible the enrichment of the program 
of studies. Supervised study is considered essen- 
tial in the modern high school. It is given an 
opportunity to function effectively in the 
lengthened period. 


Extracurricular Activities 
In the six-year high school there is often a 


tendency to permit pupils in the lower grades’ 


to become submerged and lost sight of in the 
extracurricular activities program, and to 
permit the pupils in the upper grades to 
dominate. The interests of the so-called junior 
group are a right to be guarded zealously. The 
high school belongs no less to them than to 
pupils in the upper grades. Some of the activ- 
ities can be shared in common by all pupils, 
while other activities necessarily permit of 
participation by pupils of certain grades only. 

Each grade should be represented on the stu- 
dent council. In the six-year high school at the 
University of Wyoming the twelfth grade has 
three representatives on the council; the elev- 
enth grade has three; the tenth grade has two; 
and the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades have 
only one representative each. 

When “mixers” are held, it is often wise to 
provide especially for the younger pupils dur- 
ing the hour just before the older ones come. 
Games of various kinds may be played by the 
younger pupils during this time. If the older 
pupils are to have a dance, the younger ones 
may be invited to remain an hour, and may 
then be sent home for the evening. This permits 
enough intermingling to give evidence of the 
fact that the pupils of the lower grades of the 
six-year high school are actually a part of the 
organization. To permit the younger pupils to 
remain during the entire evening tends to keep 
them out a bit too late. Then too, many of 
them do not participate in the dancing; they 
prefer to chase each other across the floor, and 
through the hallways. Matinees immediately 
after school hours may be used to provide 
entertainment for all the pupils in the high 
school. These, like all other school functions, 
should be supervised carefully. 

The high-school paper is an enterprise in 
which all grades of the six-year high school 
participate. Each may have its reporters, for 
example. A section of the paper may be devoted 
to each grade. Subscription contests may be 
held. The annual may be managed on the same 
plan. 

In many states, pupils below the ninth 
grade are not eligible to represent their school 
in interscholastic high-school athletic contests. 
It is perhaps best not to permit them to partic- 
ipate in competition with older, more mature 
pupils, but provision might be made whereby 
they may participate against pupils of their 
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The essence of all institutions of higher 
learning should be self-education under guid- 
ance. — A. Lawrence Lowell. 
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own age enrolled in other schools. Interclasg 
contests in which no class may compete with 
any class more than two grades ahead or behind 
it have proved satisfactory. In some high schools 
lightweight teams compete with other similar 
teams while heavyweight teams compete with 
heavyweight teams. 

Assembly programs may at times be provided 
for the entire school. At other times pupils in 
not over three consecutive grades are invited, 
The various classes may, in turn, provide the 
assembly programs for the other classes in the 
entire high school. 

The homeroom is essential in the six-year 
high school. While it is often considered an 
extracurricular activity, it is also a very effec- 
tive administrative device. Approximately 30 
pupils are assigned to a school home or head- 
quarters in charge of a teacher known as the 
“school parent” or homeroom teacher. The 
importance of this organization is indicated by 
the fact that it is called “the hub of the school,” 
“the pulse of the school,” “the backbone of the 
school,” and “the barometer of the school.” It 
is sometimes also called the roll room or the 
report room. It is the front line of contact be- 
tween the administration and the pupils, and 
consequently helps to translate administrative 
policies into effective practice. It is a miniature 
community in which even the most timid pupil 
is encouraged and guided in his participation 
in group affairs. The homeroom teacher is a 
friend who counsels, guides, and encourages 
the pupil. 

Pupils should report to their homerooms at 
the beginning and at the end of each school day 
in order that they may receive directions and 
necessary encouragement and guidance. In the 
homerooms attendance is especially checked. 
Absences are carefully investigated and 
“admits” are made out. Pupils are assigned to 
a desk in the homeroom and a locker in or 
near it. This room becomes the center of their 
school activities. It should provide a valuable 
means for preventing too much intermingling 
of immature and mature pupils and should 
serve to prevent the pupils in the lower grades 
from becoming lost and confused in the organ- 
ization. 

There is little agreement in regard to the best 
methods for selecting the pupils who are to 
compose a given homeroom group. Some of the 
criteria used are: intelligence quotient, mental 
age, educational age, chronological age, physical 
maturity, major interests, curriculums pursued, 
probable length of stay in school, first-period 
recitation groups, grade classification, activ- 
ities pursued, alphabetical arrangement in ac- 
cordance with surnames, geographical distribu- 
tion, previous school attended, sex, and random 
selection. A combination of several of these 
methods is frequently used. In small six-year 
high schools the grade-classification plan is per- 
haps most frequently used, providing the home- 
room groups thus formed are neither too large 
nor too small. 


The Problem of Articulation 


Adequate provisions must be made for artic- 
ulation between the two units of the 6—6 organ- 
ization. Teachers in the elementary unit should 
interest themselves in the high-school unit and 
vice versa. This will tend to bring better artic- 
ulation in subject matter, and will make the 
break between the two units less abrupt. In 
the 8-4 organization the greatest break is be- 
tween grades eight and nine. In the 6—6 organ- 
ization the break comes two years earlier, and 
is consequently less serious. However, in organ- 
izing the latter type of school care must be 
exercised to avoid a break between grades eight 
and nine or between grades nine and ten. Grad- 
uation exercises at the end of the eighth or the 
ninth grade will be entirely eliminated. If the 
local community demands something in this 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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A HAPPY GROUP IN A READING CLASS 


the “NEW SCHOOL” Waste Time? 


On visiting new schools one sees children 
devoting hours and even days to what it seems 
should be accomplished in a few minutes. Pupils 
appear to be “just fooling around.” Hours are 
apparently wasted in learning what the teacher 
could tell them in a minute. They seem engaged 
endlessly in making things, going on trips, pre- 
paring exhibits, making clothespin dolls, dry- 
goods-box houses, and manikins; in using paint, 
paint, and more paint! — apparently doing any- 
thing but learning something! It seems, teach- 
ers in the “New Schools” never tire of having 
children, by trial-and-error processes, repeat the 
experience of the race. These educators do not 
seem interested in short-circuiting experience. 
Hence even their friends are prone to ask, is 
it necessary to repeat all mistakes of the race? 
To learn each lesson anew? If so, why send 
children to school? 

Many of the activities seem barren of all 
possibilities for increasing facts or principles. 
Activities seem repetitious, necessary if only 
morons went to school. 

The fact that the least waste of time occurs 
in classes taught by the more competent teach- 
ers suggests that teachers adventuring in the 
new education, may aim to economize time with 
reasonable expectations of substantial savings. 

Regardless how successful the teacher may 
be in this respect, however, the new school will 
never satisfy the traditional teacher or admin- 
istrator. 

Sympathy with the new school on this point 
requires a fundamental revision of our concept 
of what education is and how it is achieved. 
Let us see if a traditionist schoolman would 
wish to take this step, by examining the under- 
lying reasons why this school commits itself 
to time-consuming “activities,” “experience,” 
“reality,” and “democratic procedures.” 

“Progressives” say, the “activity” or “pro- 
ject” is not simply one method, “to be selected 
according to our tastes from among other 
methods, but it is an educational procedure 
dictated by primary laws of mind and char- 
acter!” It is not a theory but a fact, that intel- 
lectual activity among children is closely asso- 
ciated with physical activity, and thus related 





Harry S. Ganders, Teachers 


is the highest form of action. Activity for its 
own sake is condemned, as the form without 
the spirit. But if children rather than teachers 
are to be the primary learners, it is the former 
who must do the work and act —not just 
listen. It is probably true that children have 
in the past gotten their most important edu- 
cations out of school and were it not for this 
the old passive education would have been a 
total failure. (This point might be considered 
by those who say, “The old school is good 
enough, for behold, it produced you!”’) 

The emphasis of the new school upon reality, 
subjects it to tremendous criticism, not alone 


College, Syracuse University 


because the search for and construction of 
things takes time, but for reasons of inconven- 
ience as well. 

Fathers, whose kits of carpenter tools grad- 
ually disappear from home to reappear in the 
classroom; mothers, whose sons come home from 
school with bloodstained clothes because a 
rabbit hide for tanning is not conveniently sur- 
rendered without bloodshed; policemen, whose 
stations have been visited twenty times; store- 
keepers, milk men — all have to be more than 
fathers, mothers, policemen, and storekeepers. 
They must be philosophers as well. 





A SECOND GRADE IN THE WORKROOM OF A “NEW SCHOOL” 
This class is a second grade in the Joint University and Public School of Teachers’ College, Syracuse University, 


, 


Syracuse, New Y 


ork. 
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These are of course extremes, but after all, 
isn’t the education of a people’s children of 
primary importance second only to obtaining 
of- food and shelter? Should parents complain 
if teachers encourage an interchange between 
home and school, school and store? If educa- 
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Why not? Or give him some practice exercises 
and send him off in a corner to learn them for 
half days on end, year after year? Unfortu- 
nately, there is only a chance that he can 
thus become educated, i.e., only a chance 
that a change is being effected in his life. 
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procedure nature decrees for the functional. 
izing of facts and meanings knowledge and 
power is through “activities,” or “projects,” i ie., 
experience. To teach means “the induction of 
developing activities,’ aimed to provide for 
children a succession of experiences worth while 
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THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE ‘NEW SCHOOL” IS A RADICAL DEPARTURE FROM THE PRIM, TRADITIONAL KINDERGARTEN 


OF THE LAST CENTURY 


The present group was caught unawares in the kindergarten room of the Joint University and Public School at Teachers College, Syracuse Uni- 


versity, Syracuse, New York. 


tion must be real, children cannot eternally 
build with blocks or even saws and hammers. 
Nor, conduct “paper drives” the tenth consec- 
utive year with any but diminishing educational 
returns. Even exhibits and expositions should 
be tolerated if work exhibited is really the chil- 
dren’s and if expositions and pageants do not 
involve turning schools into factories, produc- 
ing costumes and paraphernalia on a nonedu- 
cative quantity production scale. If guinea pigs, 
rabbits, chipmunks, toads, and goats must go 
to school and the school in turn visit the round- 
house, museum, and menagerie, adults should 
find it exhilarating if all this search for real- 
ity is actually necessary and not too time- 
consuming. 

Unfortunately for the efficiency expert, both 
“activities” and “realness” are absolutely essen- 
tial to education regardless of how much time 
it takes. All we can ask is that the best activ- 
ities be selected and that reality attained be 
for education and not the immediate external 
object itself. Education without activities and 
reality is impossible because education is expe- 
rience. The child has to do the learning and 
learning is reconstructing or rearranging 
elements in experience. A philosopher of our 
time has defined education as, “... that 
reconstruction or reorganization of experience 
which adds to the meaning of experience and 
which increases ability to add to the course 
of subsequent experience.” 

If you want a child to learn some facts, why 
not just have him sit down and learn them? 


Nor is there one chance in ten, that from 
the unrelated facts he thus “learns,” he 
extracted the relations and meanings which 
are of course the only means for trans- 
lating such facts into useful knowledge. The 





BUILDING THEIR OWN PLAYHOUSE 
Materials brought from home are being used by this outdoor 
class of first graders at the Training School, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


in themselves and leading to ever widening and 
deepening experiences. 

Although some economy of time can be 
effected through careful choice and planning 
of activities, nevertheless if education is to be 
effective, every forward step must emanate from 
a previous experience which was real to the 
learner; and since children, rather than teach- 
ers, are to do the learning, it will have to be 
done at children’s rates of speed and in the 
manner nature decrees. 


SCHOOL BOARDS MAY PERMIT USE OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR PUBLIC 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


School boards in the State of Utah may permit the 
use of school buildings for various kinds of public en- 
tertainment, without fear of being charged with com- 
mercialism or unfair business competition, according 
to a recent ruling of the State Supreme Court. 

The court, in its decision, ruled that, while the giv- 
ing of shows, dances, and other entertainments for 
which an admission fee is charged, may have some busi- 
ness aspects, it cannot be said that the legislature in- 
tended by the word “commercial,” to exclude all games, 
dances, baseball, football, debates, lectures, and enter- 
tainments. The school authorities, it was pointed out, 
are not engaged in ordinary business transactions, but 
permit student-body activities for the purpose of edu- 
cation for training students in business management 
and _self- government. Where an admission fee is 
charged, it is used not for the enrichment of any per- 
son or group, but solely for the purchase of accessories 
and equipment for use in the schools. Under the Utah 
laws, school boards are given express powers to equip 
and maintain playgrounds, athletic fields, and other 
recreational facilities, and to conduct plays, dramatics, 
and entertainment activities. 
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A strict interpretation of the term “business 
taxes” places them in the category of “benefit- 
received” levies. These taxes are properly levied 
on various individuals, or organizations as a 
charge for the privilege of conducting various 
sorts of businesses. This privilege is presumed 
to be valuable when properly used. If a business 
is unable to make a profit, it is not for that 
reason excused from the tax payment. A good 
tax system should produce as much revenue as 
possible from levies based on benefits. When- 
ever anyone receives any privilege at the hands 
of the state, from which he can make a profit, 
he surely should pay for that privilege before 
taxes are assessed on the basis of presumed 
ability. Neither does the payment of this tax 
relieve the business from paying other regular 
taxes (such as property or income) based on 
the “ability to pay” theo_’. 

For example a dealer in cigarets may pay 
a property tax on the building in which his store 
is located, a business tax based on the privilege 


~ of engaging in the enterprise of selling tobacco, 


and an income tax based on his profits. He may, 
in addition, collect from his customers a sales 
tax which he turns over to the government. This 
sales tax should not be confused with a business 
tax, for it is not paid by the business but. by 
the purchaser. Some sales taxes are assumed by 
business and the addition of the tax in other 
cases may operate to reduce business to some 
degree, yet the distinction remains between the 
two kinds of taxes both in theory and method. 


Early Business Taxes 


Historical. Business taxes seem to have had 
their beginning with the transit levies exacted 
by primitive nations or tribes for the privilege 
of passing through their territory. From this 
beginning the customs duty was a natural devel- 
opment. These duties at first applied both to 
imports and exports, but later they came to be 
applied almost exclusively to imports. These 
import taxes, commonly called tariffs, have had 
a checkered career because of their twofold 
function of raising revenues and protecting 
home industry. 

In the matter of taxation based more or less 
roughly on volume of business done, France 
was the leader. The industry tax of that coun- 
try was enacted in 1791 and, with many 
modifications, has continued since that date. 
Prussia followed the example of France, but 
soon amended the law to place part of the levy 
on capitalization. 

The American Colonies could do little with 
customs duties because of the effort of the 
mother country to handle those matters on a 
general colonial basis. They did, however, 
develop a few export taxes and presently began 
the program of excise taxes on the business of 
making or dealing in spiritous liquors, which 
brought much revenue to many states. 

The coming of large corporations brought 
difficulties in taxing each shareholder, so it was 
found to be more convenient to tax the corpora- 
tion itself. Sometimes these taxes grew from fees 
which were first levied merely with the idea of 
paying for the expense incident to creation and 
regulation of corporations. In other cases the 
tax grew from a feeling that the good will or 
other intangible values of a corporation should 
be taxed as well as its property. 


How States Levy Business Taxes 


Use in Our State Tax Systems. Business 
taxes used by our states are of various sorts, 





New Sources of School Revenue and Tax Reduction 
for Real Property—BUSINESS TAXES 


H. H. Davis, Columbus, Obio 








The business tax has been designated as the 
tax which no consumer feels. The present paper, 
which is the third of a series, describes the sales 
or business tax in its application to American 
education.—The Editor. 








and the value of the privilege is based on 
various items. One of the most simple and direct 
is the franchise tax often levied on utility com- 
panies for the privilege of using the public 
streets and roads as a right of way for tracks, 
gas or water pipes, or for the erection of poles 
to carry wires. Such use, no doubt, results in 
some inconvenience to the public and in con- 
siderable savings to the company, which would 
otherwise be compelled to buy or lease a right 
of way. Payment in the form of a franchise tax 
seems reasonable and fair. This tax is sometimes 
levied on the number of miles of line, such as 
the $2.25 per mile rate in Virginia as a part of 
the telephone tax. Sometimes it is based on the 
number of instruments in service as is the case 
with the 50 cents per telephone tax in North 
Dakota. The most common measure, however, 
is gross receipts. The rates vary greatly but 
average around 5 per cent. These taxes are most 
often used by cities since rural utilities more 
frequently own private rights of way. It should 
also be stated that these taxes as imposed 
usually cover items, other than the pure 
privilege of using the streets. The monopoly 
value of utility service is a large factor in many 
cases. 

A second form of business levy is that usually 
designated as -a severance tax. The theory of 
this tax is that persons or companies engaged 
in mining, drilling, or otherwise removing 
(severing) natural resources are depleting a 
store which belongs to the country or state. 
For the privilege of drawing upon this common 
Store some charge should be made. Oil, gas, 
coal, iron ore, and forest products are the most 
frequent objects of this tax. The rate may be 
a flat one such as the 5 cents per ton coal tax 
of Montana or the % cent per barrel oil tax of 
Oregon. More often, however, it is set at some 
per cent of the value of the product “severed.” 
The range is from less than 1 per cent to more 
than 10 per cent but common rates are 2, 4, 
or 6 per cent. 


Insurance and Chain Store Taxes 


A third form of business tax is based on the 
privilege of operating certain enterprises under 
state regulation. Notable among these are in- 
surance companies and banks. Insurance com- 
panies are usually taxed on the basis of gross 
business, at rates of about 2 per cent. Some 
states tax insurance companies incorporated in 
other states (called foreign companies) at a 
slightly higher rate than that levied on com- 
panies incorporated within their own boun- 
daries. The types of taxes levied on banks are 
too varied to be classified here. Value of assets, 
capital stock, deposits, net income, and flat 
license are among the measures used. Building 
and loan associations also come in for various 
taxes. 

Special taxes on chain stores have recently 
gained some publicity and popularity. About a 
dozen states have such laws. They usually tax 
all stores, but the rate is low for a single store 
and increases rapidly with an increase in the 
number of stores. 

The fourth and final group of business taxes 
finds a basis, not in the kind of business done, 
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but in the type of organization of the company 
doing the business. These are called corporation 
taxes and the privilege for which they are 
exacted is that of having a corporate existence 
rather than that of a mere partnership or com- 
pany. The first form of this tax is usually the 
corporation organization fee, which someone 
has called the price of the birth certificate of 
the corporation. This fee is paid but once, at 
the time of incorporation and is usually based 
on the amount of capitalization. The corpora- 
tion license or filing tax is an annual levy and 
must be paid each year in which the corpora- 
tion continues to exist. This too is usually based 
on capitalization. 

In practice business taxes are frequently 
levied in such a way as to cover not only the 
value of the privilege but to include what really 
amounts to an income tax or a property tax or 
both. The New York business corporation fran- 
chise tax, for example, is at the rate of 414 per 
cent of the apportioned net income, and is in 
lieu of any tax on the personal property of 
such corporations. 


How Business Taxes Help Education 


Since business taxes contribute very largely 
to state general revenue funds, they supply 
considerable portions of many of our state edu- 
cational equalization or other distributional 
funds. Massachusetts, for example, collects 
about $30,000,000 in business taxes, some of 
which goes to support schools. Pennsylvania 
collects an even larger revenue from this 
source and devotes more of it to education. 

Many states go further in this relationship 
and devote the proceeds of one or more business 
taxes specifically to schools. The Michigan tax 
on foreign insurance companies is devoted to 
educational purposes and yielded $3,883,000 in 
1930. This tax is based on gross receipts at a 
rate of 3 per cent on fire, marine, and auto- 
mobile insurance and 2 per cent on life, 
casualty, and workman’s compensation. Mis- 
souri also devotes much of the proceeds of an 
insurance tax to education. This tax is at a 
flat rate of 2 per cent on foreign insurance 
companies. 

The severance tax has been rather widely 
used as a producer of school revenue. Arkansas 
levies a tax of 2.6 per cent of the market value 
of most natural resources extracted. Two thirds 
of this tax goes to the common-school fund. 
Minnesota levies an occupation tax of 6 per 
cent on the value of ores produced. Since this 
is based on the privilege of mining iron ore it 
is essentiaHy a severance tax. One half of the 
proceeds go to support education in the state. 
In 1929 this produced more than $4,000,000 
for the school fund. Oklahoma furnishes an 
example of a state taxing oil and gas production 
partly for the benefit of public schools. The 
rate is at 3 per cent of the sale price where 
produced. There is also a tax of one half of 
1 per cent on mineral production for the same 
purpose. These taxes yielded about $6,500,000 
in 1930. Not nearly all of this, however, was 
used for schools. Some other states use this 
severance tax in a similar way, but these 
examples will illustrate both the use and the 
methods employed. 

Michigan, New Jersey, and some other states 
to a lesser degree tax utility property on a 
state-wide basis at average tax rates applied 
to other property, and use the proceeds for 
support of education. The yield of this tax in 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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Coordinating the Purchases of City, County, 
and School Board 


Charles E. Lex, Jr., City Purchasing Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio 


There is no question that joint purchasing 
pays! Obviously, joint purchasing necessitates 
the grouping of requirements, standardization, 
and rearrangement of purchasing schedules so 
that prices may either be taken together or at 
least at the same time. 

The grouping of requirements immediately 
results in the increasing of quantities, and the 
effect of any increase, within limits to be sure, 
is to lower prices. So it is not difficult to prove 
the opening assertion unless, of course, zeal be- 
clouds better judgment and the saving is pro- 
duced without regard to overhead. As to 
whether joint purchasing is practical and may 
be applied in the purchases of any given local- 
ity is another question which is not so easily 
answered; very much depends on the local set- 
up or the will and the backing of the various 
governing bodies. 

In the experience of the writer, who for 
practically a year served half time as the city 
purchasing agent of Cincinnati, Ohio, and half 
time as the commissioner of supplies for the 
board of education of the same city, joint 
purchasing is a possibility which by no means 
should be overlooked and which undoubtedly 
offers the means for much saving to the tax- 
payer and to the governmental organizations 
themselves. This is especially true where 
appropriations are carefully pruned and call 
for a strict economic program. Further, savings 
alone are not the only benefits to be derived 
from joint purchasing or even coordination, 
service being an important factor where advan- 
tage is taken of the experience of any one 
organization in the use or purchase of any 
particular commodity. It is necessary, of course, 
that the governmental units entering into any 
joint program are open-minded in their efforts 
to consider quality and price as against pref- 
erence and temperamental selection, two 
stumblingblocks in the path of good purchas- 
ing. 

Those familiar with governmental operations 
will realize that where there is a separate gov- 
erning body over the city, the county, and the 
school board, there are many practical diffi- 
culties in the establishment of one office charged 
with the responsibility of purchasing for all of 
the governmental units. For example, although 
operating under the same state laws, the legal 
provisions apply which differ in important 
respect, a different financial procedure has to 
be considered, and perhaps a different political 
set-up or influence are brought to bear because 
of which complete codperation cannot well be 
secured. Unquestionably, however, the one office 
idea appeals from the common-sense standpoint 
and in the interests of just plain good business. 

If the one office arrangement is found not to 
be practical, then by all means it is advocated 
that the two or more governmental purchasing 
offices codrdinate their efforts to take as much 
advantage as possible of the increased buying 
power resulting from larger quantities and the 
use of standardization. 

As mentioned above, the writer served for 
about one year in the purchasing department 
of both the city of Cincinnati and the school 
board, previously and subsequently serving full 
time as purchasing agent for the same city. 
This arrangement was primarily entered into 
because of the installation in the schools of a 
new system, so far as purchasing is concerned, 
more or less paralleling that followed previously 
by the city. 


However, acting in the dual capacity and 
excepting those items the purchase of which 
are peculiar to the board of education alone, 
it was found that much could be done in the 
interests of economy and service in the securing 
of supplies for the two organizations. This 
should not be interpreted in any way to dis- 
count the work of the schools up to that time, 
but except for the special school supplies, many 
instances were found where the city used 
tremendous quantities of a certain commodity 
purchased in comparatively small amounts for 
the board of education. Again, in many in- 
stances by reason of existing contracts or agree- 
ments, the schools were enabled to get for their 
small purchases the same unit prices prevailing 
in the city’s larger purchases. 

Many examples might be quoted, but a few 
illustrations will serve the purpose here: 

Glass. Rough wire plate glass. Florentine 
and polished wire glass were purchased for the 





Codperation in purchasing has become one of 
the important means of economy in municipal 
affairs. In the present paper an experienced city 
purchasing agent describes how the board of edu- 
cation in a large city has successfully codrdi- 
nated its purchases with those of the municipality 
and the county, and has achieved both economy 
and efficiency.—The Editor. 





schools on a city agreement with only a small 
price saving but with a resulting convenience 
and the elimination of a certain amount of 
routine in the division of supplies of the board 
of education. 

Rubber Stamps. Under this heading, which 
to be sure is a small one, the school board, 
taking advantage of arrangements previously 
made by the city, was enabled to make pur- 
chases with a saving of about 15 per cent. 

Steel Pipe. A city agreement enabled the 
schools to purchase this commodity with a sav- 
ing estimated at 5 per cent. 

Renewable Cartridge Fuses. Again, no sav- 
ings are recorded as a result of this joint pur- 
chasing, but the convenience factor is obvious 
in the saving of office routine and in the secur- 
ing of prices which had previously been secured 
by the city. 

Spark Plugs. Another example of conve- 
nience resulting from the use of the city’s agree- 
ment for this commodity. 

Three-Ounce Toilet Soap. When the pur- 
chasing agent was officiating in his half-time 
assignment, 200 cases were purchased under 
the city agreement for the board of education 
at a price of $2.75 a case as against a price 
of $4 a case formerly paid by the schools. 

It should be noted that these examples, as 
mentioned before, are only a few of those on 
record, and are set down as applying during 
the time when the writer was functioning in a 
dual capacity as purchasing agent for both 
organizations. Prices and discounts may have 
differed since that time, but the advantages are 
still being secured through the present work of 
codrdination carried on between the city, 
county, and board of education. 

A striking illustration is also recorded in the 
case of flour for which, at one time, the schools 
were paying between $6.50 and $7 a barrel. At 
the time, the city had a contract with a price 
of $4.37 a barrel, plus a small transportation 
charge, and this price was extended to the board 
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of education by the contractor, even though the 
quantities desired by the schools were consider. 
ably smaller than those required by the city, 

Instances may also be cited to show where 
the school board’s prices enabled the city to 
save considerably. Thus, the schools were pur- 
chasing 20 vises and the city was purchasing 
5 vises of the same type and size. By combining 
the two orders and on the basis of a quantity 
of 25 a saving of 10 per cent resulted. This 
amounted to a saving of about $3 for each vise, 

The work progressed for a year and a half 
when it was found impractical for the writer to 
continue his half-time assignment, and it be- 
came necessary for him to devote all of his time 
to the department of purchasing of the city, 
Even then contact was continued with the 
board of education, until later arrangements 
were made to more definitely codrdinate the 
purchases of the two organizations together 
with those of the county of Hamilton. 

There is nothing complicated in this work of 
coordination which has merely meant regular 
meetings, usually scheduled one afternoon each 
week, and some regular and systematic plan- 
ning which has included a study of the various 
requirements of the three organizations. 

For the past three years, one of the biggest 
accomplishments is to be noted in the purchase 
of coal for all three organizations. Here the 
specifications were standardized so that each 
unit requested quotations on the same quality 
of coal, but indicated, of course, the different 
delivery details which would obviously apply. 

In addition to using the same specifications, 
each organization arranged that bids for one 
year’s requirements should be received in the 
respective offices on the same day and at the 
same hour. This arrangement prevented bidders 
from later putting in lower prices, as would be 
the case if they had first quoted on the city’s 
requirements, then on those of the county, and 
then on the requirements of the schools. A 
tremendous saving was the result, and was due, 
at least in part, to the fact that to secure a 
contract under the new arrangement it was 
necessary for the bidders to submit very attrac- 
tive prices. The arrangement resulted in reduc- 
ing the coal bill of the three organizations by 
$10,000 below that of the previous year. Taking 
into consideration the natural market decline, a 
net saving of approximately $65,000 was 
achieved. 

As a part of the routine involved in the work 
of codrdination, each purchasing office has been 
making extra copies of its inquiries for prices. 
These copies have been circulated in the 
different organizations and where it is found 
that the requirements are common to all con- 
cerned, those items are discussed in the weekly 
codrdination meeting. Plans are then devised 
either to take bids separately, using the same 
specifications, or to take bids in one office 
which, in addition to its own, would list the 
requirements of the other organizations. 

As an illustration of the nature of these 
studies, there are listed below some of the 
requirements which were grouped preparatory 
to a joint purchasing program. The quantities 
as listed, it was estimated, would be desired 
over a six month’s period: 

Soap Powders 





Board of Education.................. 12,000 Ibs. 
| SE Ente ee eee 6,200 Ibs 
ep pachscicnsussadecina., 12,000 Ibs 

30,200 Ibs 


(Concluded on Page 65) 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


PLATE I 
THE PLANT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE MINNEAPOLIS BOARD OF EDUCATION HOUSES THE ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE SCHOOLS, THE REPAIR 
AND MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT, AND THE SCHOOL SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT. THE BUILDING IS A MARVEL OF EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


The Business Administration of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


George F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, in Charge of 
Business Affairs, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Minneapolis public schools are organized 
and administered under the unit-system type of 
administrative control. That is, the administra- 
tion is unified in one chief-executive officer, the 


UANITOR- ENGINEER ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHOOL DIVISION 


MOUSENTE MING 
ENGINEERING 
“4 


superintendent of schools, who is the directing 
and codrdinating head of the organization. 

The Minneapolis board of education rec- 
ognizes every public-school administrative prob- 


* BOARD OF EDUCATION 


- SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS - 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
IN CHARGE OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


DESIGN, PLANS SPECIFICATIONS FOR NEW BUILDINGS 
AND ADDITIONS , SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION OF 
ALL CONSTRUCTION WORK BY CONTRACT; OOERATION 
AnD MAINTENANCE OF BUILOINGS AND EQUIPMENT, 
MAINTENANCE OF GROUNDS, PURCHASE, STORAGE , 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF STORES; INSURANCE OF. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY, CUSTODIAN OF DOCUMENTS 
AND RECORDS , PURCHASE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
REAL ECTATE, ASSIST IN PREPARING BUDGET 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
DIVISION 
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CHART I 
THE MAIN LINES OF AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


lem as educational, including all activities that 
may be considered primarily as business and 
financial. All business administrative problems, 
from the purchase of school sites and the 
preparation of architectural plans and specifica- 
tions for new school buildings to and including 
their equipment, occupancy, operation, and 
maintenance, come under the directing influence 
of the superintendent of schools. 


Functions Clearly Defined 
Chart 1 shows the main administrative 
Organization of the business department of the 
Minneapolis public schools. It clearly visualizes 
the functional activities of the entire depart- 
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ment and establishes definite lines for the flow 
of authority. 

A detailed chart of each subdivision of the 
main organization informs every employee as 
to his duties, his relationship toward all other 
coworkers, and the immediate line of authority 
through which he is to act. These charts 
graphically delegate responsibility, avoid con- 
fusion and overlapping of duties, and provide 
for codrdination of effort by all employees. 
Chart 2 shows the details of the duties of the 
purchase requisition clerk in the purchasing 
section of the administrative division of the 
business department. 

This budgetizing of activities, if the word 
budgetizing may be used to denote the allocat- 
ing of functions, is indispensable to any school 
system, large or small. In fact, there must be 
as great care given to the set-up of the work 
and duties to be performed as is given to the 
segregating of the funds themselves if there is 
to be a proper control of the expenditure of 
the funds. If there is no organization chart, a 
“woeful lack of definiteness” invariably exists, 
revealing “a failure to recognize the necessity 
of having an aim or purpose in mind.’” 


Printed Rules in Use 


Printed rules and regulations have been pre- 
pared for the further instruction of all em- 
ployees. These rules and regulations are as 
important to the successful administration of 
the business department as are the organization 
charts. 

Experience has definitely proved that the 
rules and regulations must be in printed form 
to be effective. Verbal instructions were too 
frequently misinterpreted or forgotten. The 
printed rules avoid misunderstandings, give less 
occasion for excuses, reduce fhe opportunity for 
side-stepping responsibility, and facilitate the 
training of new employees. No employee is left 
to guess what his duties and responsibilities are. 
Great importance is attached to keeping the 
organization charts and the rules and regula- 
tions revised and up-to-date. 

The main organization chart, the individual 
charts, and the printed rules and regulations 
enable every employee to familiarize himself not 
only with his own duties and responsibilities but 
with those of every other employee, and to be- 
come acquainted with “the flow of authority to 
and direction of work in the remotest parts of 
the school organization” and “avoid making 
changes in the organization that might cause 





1Reeder, Ward G., The Business Administration of a School 
System, Chap. I. 
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CHART II 
A JOB ANALYSIS CHART OF A MINOR DIVISION OF 
THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT OF THE 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS. 
This type of job analysis has been prepared to show in detail 
the duties and responsibilities of employees in the business de- 
partment of the schools. 


conflict if there were no graphic guiding chart 
and rules.” 


Effective Architectural Service 


The establishment of an _ architectural- 
engineering division as part of the business 
department has developed a highly trained, 
competent organization of architects, drafts- 
men, engineers, and construction superinten- 
dents and inspectors especially qualified in 
schoolhouse planning, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the special requirements of the 
Minneapolis board of education. Through close 
contact with the superintendent and his staff of 
assistants, supervisors, principals, and teach- 
ers, a series of highly standardized plans and 
specifications for school buildings, mechanical 
equipment, and educational equipment have 
been developed. 

Studies made by the architectural division, 
under the educational guidance of the superin- 
tendent of schools, have resulted in a standard 
design for each type of school building, elemen- 





2Heer, Amos Leonard, ‘‘The Present Status of Business Execu- 
tives in the Public Schools of the United States.’’ Published by 
Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio. 
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PLATE II 
7 ar 5 THE MINNEHAHA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS. ae ‘ 
This building is typical of the newer elementary-school plant. The photograph illustrates very well the economical type of planting which is employed to beautify all school buildings, making 
them real beauty spots in the poorer as well as the better residential districts of the city. 
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tary, junior high, and senior high, which has 
enabled the school board to repeatedly dupli- 
cate these buildings with great economy in the 
cost of architectural service and building cop. 
struction, and without sacrificing any of the 
best educational and architectural standards, 

The standardization of design, construction, 
equipment, and maintenance procedures has not 
been done at the expense of making them un- 
yielding to the normal changes inherent in the 
progress of educational and mechanical sciences, 
nor of insuring complete freedom from red tape 
in the surmounting of new and special situ- 
ations. 

An important activity of the business depart- 
ment in connection with the erection of new 
school buildings is the making of historical 
photographic records of the progress of and 
conditions attending building construction and 
the installation of mechanical and educational 
equipment. These photographic records have 
almost entirely eliminated controversies, 
disputes, and legal entanglements between the 
school board and the various contractors. 


Research for Improved Service 


The business administration of a public- 
school system extends beyond the merely 
routine functions associated with the daily 
operation of the system. Explorations in 
research work should be undertaken to discover 
new and better ways to conduct the business 
activities. Research studies by the men in the 
mechanical engineering sections of the architec- 
tural and operating divisions of the Minneapolis 
school system have greatly simplified the type 
of mechanical equipment used and have reduced 
to a considerable extent the amount of such 
equipment while at the same time increasing the 
efficiency of operation of the mechanical plant. 

Among the simplified items of equipment 
adopted by the board of education as standard 
equipment for all types of schools and as a 
result of the research work by the business 
department are: low-pressure heating plants, 
using boilers equipped with down draft, hand- 
fired furnaces; the installation of the unit sys- 
tem of room ventilation wherever possible; 
remote engineer-controlled lighting systems; 
the replacement of hand towels with mechanical 
hot-air hand-drying equipment; and automatic 
remote control of clocks and bells. These types 
of equipment save large sums of money in orig- 
inal cost of installation; reduce the skill re- 
quired to operate the equipment; and release 
labor from the heating and ventilating plants 
for janitorial service in the school buildings. 
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_THE MARY E. MILLER GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS 
The newest schooi building in the city of Minneapolis houses a complete vocational and continuation school for girls. 


Best Equipment Sought 


Uniformity and simplification of educational 
equipment has resulted from an extended study 
of educational and instructional procedures by 
the business administration, and from close co- 
Operation with principals and teachers to 
provide the most satisfactory type of educa- 
tional equipment to meet actual classroom re- 
quirements. Diligent search has been made to 
find the least-expensive equipment that can be 
obtained to accomplish the desired educational 
objectives. If acceptable equipment cannot be 
found on the market, the board proceeds to 
design and build such equipment. 

Floor plans for every type of room in each 
type of school building are an indispensable 
adjunct of the business department. These plans 
are assembled in handy reference-book form 
and show the standard equipment for each 
room and the location of each piece of equip- 
ment in each room. Each piece of equipment 
is illustrated and is accompanied with a stand- 
ard specification. 


Janitorial-Engineering Service 
Janitor-engineer training has raised jani- 
torial-engineering service to the dignity of a 
profession, and has reduced the cost of oper- 


ation, upkeep, repairs, and maintenance of 
school property to an unbelievable extent. 
Minor repairs are not allowed to develop into 
costly major items, but are given immediate 
attention by competent janitor-engineers spe- 
cially trained to perform these jobs in a uniform 
manner and according to the best engineering 
practice. 

Plate 1 shows the Minneapolis public- 
schools-plant administration building, in which 
are housed the storage of supplies and equip- 
ment, and all of the mechanical sections of the 
business department. The various tradesmen 
working out from the plant administration 
building comprise a selected group of skilled 
artisans. The skill and experience of these 
craftsmen, combined with the daily attention 
given the physical equipment in the school 
buildings by intelligent, uniformly trained jani- 
tors and engineers, has resulted in maintaining 
the physical property of the school system in 
excellent condition at a very small cost. “That 
system is best administered which maintains the 
physical plant in best condition and permits the 
largest part of the school revenue to be used 
for strictly instructional work.’’* 





3Peel, Arthur J., “Simplified School Accounting.” 


Organization and Administration 
of the Saint Paul Schools 


James W. Smith, Acting Director of High Schools 


Saint Paul is unique among the large cities 
of the United States in not having a board of 
education. The administrative and elective head 
of the Saint Paul schools is the Commissioner 
of Education. The Commissioners of Saint Paul 
are elected biennially and assigned by the 
Mayor to their respective departments. The 





Commissioner, in turn, appoints the active exec- 
utive heads —the superintendent of schools, 
the deputy commissioner, the city librarian, the 
superintendent of the municipal auditorium, 
etc. The department of education, as such, con- 
sists of four separate bureaus — the bureau of 
schools, bureau of library, bureau of audito- 





rium, and the bureau of cafeterias. The bureau 
of schools is headed by the superintendent of 
schools, S. O. Hartwell, who has made a 
splendid record at this post for the past fifteen 
years. 
At the present time, there are in Saint Paul, 

the following schools: 

63 Elementary schools 

2 Special schools 

7 Junior high schools 

6 Senior high schools 

1 Vocational school 

2 Correctional institutions 


81 
The enrollment with the teaching personnel 
is as follows: 


Schools Enrollment Teaching Personnel 





Elementary schools.... 26,281 780 
Special schools ........ 564 48 
Junior high schools.... 5,512 198 
Senior high schools.... 8,483 326 
Vocational schools... .. 382 24 
Correctional institutions 37 3 

41,259 1,379 


The principal administrative heads are two 
assistant superintendents, a director of high 
schools, a director of educational research, a 
director of attendance, and a director of 
hygiene. Due to the fact that Saint Paul has an 
area of 55 square miles and a population of 
270,000, it follows that Saint Paul has a large 
number of school units, many of them with a 
comparatively small enrollment. 

The present development in organization and 
expansion is a direct result of the survey made 
in 1915 by Dr. George D. Strayer, Dr. Lotus 
D. Coffman, and Dr. C. A. Prosser. Since 
the date of this survey, almost $10,000,000 
have been spent in new school buildings 
and the internal organization has _ been 
considerably altered. Probably the most 
wonderful physical advance has been made in 
the type and the nature of school buildings 
erected. The junior high school has been intro- 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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A CHECK LIST for Senior-High-School Buildings 


Thomas J. Higgins, Assistant, Bureau of Building 
Survey, Chicago, Illinois BN tbwei ends +inesacecenage 


CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 


es eee eieid wees 
Number of Pupils .............--- 
65 dS dawecekevaweteees 


Eo vce veneers edenneaes 
Type of Windows .............--: 
Height of Sill above Floor ......... 
NE od Fas baa cng ands 
ER oe eke eweuene sass 
Number of Doors to Corridor ..... 
Recessed in Corridor Wall ........ 
Transoms over Doors ...........- 
Number of Tables ............... 
ES EEE OTT Tee 
Demonstration Tables ............ 
I OS csi sicudsuseses 
i ac akin erage we 
GE oo sic cscnccvevceees 
eee een ce hea eS eee 
Slide-up Blackboard in Front of 
Bpatial Cases .... 2. ccscccscses 
i cher hhebaddsenw nee 
ed eh eh ahaa wa whee 
TP GI ove cceccasenwees 
ERS ee ee 
Writing Boards ...............0+- 
0 Material ........+. 
Number of Lineal Feet ........... 
EE ey ee 
Type of Artificial Lighting ........ 
THD v5 ves cc tswesesscvccecss 
Plug Receptacle for Lantern ....... 
ga db aes eee aw es 
CN oc en ihe Ae ee Deere 
EE heen bsenkidaabeedaae 
Soapstone Counter ............... 
ES ere reer ere 
So oe ree 
RRS f5c6cud oetaaswsday 
Se ee 
ET Te ee ere TT 


ORE ere eeeee ere e re 
WE ME bide cc cwerevccerds 
ED 666000 bSedaeeenane es 
Plug Receptacle for Lantern ....... 


PHYSICS LABORATORY 


Ee ree er ee 
POE GE PUEED conc ccc ccescce 
aa eae kb k ue neo eae 
eer eT Serer ec reer an 
ER 6. dy + 6seeeceees seeks 
Ce bcc cuban e keane ene 
i 6s cd 6 avenge eERES 
Type of Windows ................ 
Height of Sill above Floor ........ 
CE errr rT Tere 
ES | Ce ae 
Number of Doors to Corridor ...... 
Recessed in Corridor Wall ........ 
Transoms over Doors ............ 
Number of Tables ................ 
ee 
Demonstration Table ............. 
Pulley Beam over Table .......... 
EE MD otc cues eewee anne 
DEE, Sane. ds is adasadnenee a 
EE iis accnduaceteneaee® 
Slide-up Blackboard in Front of 
PMD na vee aKews saeewses 
Notebook Case .................. 
Soapstone Counter ............0.. 
CP Pitts eee Sar eiane nev eweees 
EE hk ot eer aene eee. 
I bd'i x00 6ckduensehade 





The present Check List for Senior High Schools has been used success- 
fully in Chicago and is a most useful starting point for any careful study 
of a school building. The schedule should be used: First, when the pre- 
liminary studies are being made; second, when the architect has submitted 
the first drawings; third, when the final drawings and specifications are 


about to be accepted.—Editor. 





errr ED. 6ccn846aes 
Number of Lineal Feet ........... 
SE chp 0eks dee dd ieee ees ses 
Type of Artificial Lighting ........ 
ED cae cukedasedadera cess 
Plug Receptacle for Lantern ....... 
CE se cee eenteire eke 
NPE TT Pee eee eT ee 


WORKROOM 
SUPPL CC TT ET TT TT TT. 
Motor Generator ................. 
ED, cx j dvacdcsduaeeensas 
I hers 6 cae tene Oe esiesa 
Neg eens \8-s Dacia caisohie oe ON 


LECTURE ROOM 
SN OE ND sk kdaedecasccneces 
pO oer er ee TT eer ee 
Demonstration Table ............. 
Pulley Beam over Table .......... 
SD Ban eadastsdr ends eesee tance 
WD ME v6 oedeecdusasesdwaes 
Plug Receptacle for Lantern ....... 


BIOLOGY LABORATORY 

Botany —Zodlogy: 
EE cee ce eih bud SA ee eee enees 
FOUNE OE PUES on. 5 cc cccscwess 
RES 4. Gir Gkie RAL ee aOR DA As 
EE ee ee eer ey ee 
a Pec ee 
CE ec eck hina eeweas ened 
ns 54 6:5 de 
ps fF rere ee 
Height of Sill above Floor ........ 
i cece takes heka<tane 
Ee 
Number of Doors to Corridor ...... 
Recessed in Corridor Walls ........ 
Transoms over Doors ............. 
Number of Tables .........0cs00. 
ccc eas ike eoneas 
Demonstration Table ............. 
pl Se ee 
DEE, Ghd¢evtses*<adsuneadece 
ere rr ere 
DED ceebsccedn saeus sae aaaes 
Slide-up Blackboard in Front of 

Preece rc Tree 
SR PTT Cre eT ere 
Soapstone Counter ............... 
EN skh eek eked kaea ce aes 
Frog and Turtle Tanks ........... 
Germinating Table ............... 
Sheet eee ch sean k heehee s 
SE ec ctacnskseueees 
ee ee 
Number of Lineal Feet ........... 
CE, Acide edanednkdae¥uus 
Type of Artificial Lighting ........ 
ME 244954545 cnbRNes e088 
Plug Receptacle for Lantern ....... 
cect ehie ke ekee 
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School-Board Heads 





Who are Making History in American Education 


S. A. HARRIS 


President of the Board of Education, 
Joplin, Missouri 


Mr. S. A. Harris is serving his seventh year 
and third term as a member of the board of 
education of the Joplin city schools. 

He has been very active in carrying out the 
school-building program outlined by a member 
of the School of Education, University of Mis- 
souri. He was chairman of the business com- 
mittee (building) for four years, secretary one 
year, and is serving a second term as president, 
during the reconstruction of the housing condi- 
tions of the Joplin school system. There are nine 
new buildings, and eight have been modernized 
and enlarged at an expense of nearly $1,- 
700,000. 

Mr. Harris has given much time and thought 
to the end that the very best educational op- 





S. A. HARRIS, 
President, Board of Education, 
Joplin, Missouri. 


portunities be furnished the children of Joplin. 
His special fitness for this service and his sin- 
cere devotion to the best interests of the schools 
is recognized by teachers and patrons. 

He has been a resident of the city of Joplin 
more than 25 years, and has occupied an en- 
viable position in the civic life of his com- 
munity. He is a successful lead and zinc mine 
operator, and has been secretary of the real- 
estate board of Joplin for the past eight years. 
He has been employed by the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company for nearly 15 
years. 

_Born in Kentucky, May 27, 1860, he received 
his education in the schools of Putnam county, 
Greencastle, Ind., high school, and De Pauw 
University; was elected county school superin- 
tendent of Putnam county and later was elected 
president of the Indiana County Superintend- 
ents’ Association. 

An address before a joint meeting of the edu- 
cational committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Indiana, explaining a bill 
for a minimum-wage law for teachers, secured 
the passage of such a bill, the first of its kind 
in the United States. 

As county superintendent he induced more 
pupils to complete the course of study and sec- 
ured more interest among the patrons by hold- 
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The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provide a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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ing graduating exercises in every part of the 
county. 


Cc. H. CLARK 


President of the Board of Education, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


First elected to the Wichita Falls board of 
education in 1923, Mr. C. H. Clark has served 
continuously. He was elected vice-president of 
the board in April, 1925, and president of the 
board in April, 1929. 

During these years he has taken a very 
active part in the work of the schools. Just 
before his election, the board had issued $850,- 
000 in bonds for the erection of the senior high 
school and junior college. His first official act 
as a member of the board was to serve on the 
committee to arrange for the laying of the 
corner stone of the junior college on April 24, 
1923. On other occasions, he has used his active 
support of constructive measures for the im- 
provement of the schools. In 1925 there was an 
issuance of $500,000 in bonds for the con- 
struction of elementary schools. In 1927 there 
was another issue of $250,000 and in 1930 an- 
other issue of $100,000. In all these campaigns, 
he rendered an important and positive service 
to the cause of education in his community. 





MR. C. H. CLARK, 
President, Board of Education, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Mr. Clark was born on March 1, 1869, near 
Nashville, Tennessee. Moving to Texas while 
still a young man, for more than forty years he 
lived in Wichita Falls where he has been very 
active as a ranchman on a large scale, as a 
farmer, and as an oilman. He is a member of the 
board of directors of one of the largest banks, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and of other civic 
organizations. During his residence, he has seen 
the school system grow from a few hundred to 
more than ten thousand pupils. 

His attitude toward education has always 
been progressive. He has been one of the leaders 
of the community in expanding the school 
system from its simple beginnings to include 
elementary schools, junior high schools, senior 
high school, and junior college. Recently, he has 
been of great assistance to the schools in 
weathering these difficult times. 


DR. W. W. KELLY 


President, Board of Education, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Dr. W. W. Kelly, president of the board of 
education of Green Bay, Wis., was born in 
Jamaica, British West Indies. Dr. Kelly was 
educated in England and in Europe. He entered 





DR. W. W. KELLY, 
President, Board of Education, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


the British Civil Service in the treasury depart- 
ment as a young man. After serving in this 
capacity for several years he resigned and went 
to Canada where he took his medical course 
receiving the degrees of doctor of medicine and 
master of surgery in 1903 from Bishop College 
and McGill University in Montreal. After an 
internship at the Western General Hospital in 
Montreal, Dr. Kelly came to Green Bay and 
began the practice of his profession. During his 
thirty years’ residence he has built up a very 
large practice. In 1915 he was elected a Fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons. 

Always noted for his interest in community 
affairs, he was appointed to the board of edu- 
cation in 1929 and was immediately elected its 
president. During his incumbency the Green 
Bay school system has made notable progress 
and Dr. Kelly’s activity in school matters has 
extended throughout the state. In recognition 
of his interest and leadership in educational 
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matters, he was elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Wisconsin School Boards’ 
Association. He is also a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
Kelly is married and has one daughter. 

Among the many civic undertakings with 
which he has been associated is the Green Bay 
Packer Football Corporation, a purely com- 
munity project. 


DANIEL B. WOOLCOCK 
President, Board of School Directors, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Daniel B. Woolcock has been a member 


of the New Castle board since December, 1928, 
and president since December, 1929. 





MR. DANIEL B. WOOLCOCK, 
President, Board of Education, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


His wide business and professional experience 
is an invaluable asset to the school district dur- 
ing this critical period in educational adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Woolcock is a native of central Pennsyl- 
vania. He was educated in the public schools of 
this commonwealth and was graduated from La- 
fayette College in 1907 with the degree of civil 
engineer. After several years of successful ex- 
perience as an engineer in various cities, he be- 
came chief civil engineer for the New Castle 
works of the Carnegie Steel Company. He has 
served in that capacity since 1910. 

Mr. Woolcock discharges the duties of his of- 
fice as president of the school board with great 
skill and with a singleness of purpose in the in- 
terest of the children of the community. He is 
impartial in his decisions and steadfastly re- 
fuses to recognize political intrigue. He is the 
type of man who should occupy this responsible 
position. He is intelligent, courageous, and com- 
prehends the significance of public education. 
He maintains his poise under all circumstances. 


MR. LUDWIG LAURIER 


President, Board of Education, 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 


Mr. Laurier was first elected to the board of 
education in Park Ridge in the spring of 1927. 
His keen, analytic mind soon caused him to 
work for building better methods and better 
management into the schools. His is always the 
same, reasonable policy developed from whole- 
some, modern methods for the greatest good of 
all the children in the schools. He believes a 
school system should contain every worthy edu- 
cational advantage, so no one will be deprived 
of a rightful educational opportunity. His en- 
thusiasm was of the contagious variety and soon 
he had the other members of the board of edu- 
cation pulling with him to the same end and 
purpose. He was reélected to the board in 1930 
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and to the presidency of the board, to which 
position he has been reélected for the fourth 
time. 

He has been supported in his advocacy of 
applying strict business principles and policies 
in the schoolwork which he advocated, almost 
single-handed at first, when elected to the 
board in 1927. These policies have since 
been vindicated and popularized from those 
small beginnings until in the last board election 
they were upheld by a 2-to-1 vote for those 
who stood with him. As a result of these poli- 
cies no curtailment has been necessary in the 
educational program, and at the same time in- 
creased efficiency has been evidenced in the 
educational progress of the schools. 

Under his guidance as president of the board 
a new athletic field has been built for the school 
at a time when employment to workingmen 
has been a blessing to the town and at a time 
when a splendid piece of work could be done 
at a minimum of cost. 

Being a business man, he promotes the sub- 
stantial business principle that it is the duty 
of the board to legislate, and for the chief exec- 





MR. LUDWIG LAURIER, 
President, Board of Education, 
Park Ridge, New Jersey. 


utive to carry out the plans and policies of the 
school department as in any business corpora- 
tion. 


WILLIAM B. MILLER 


President, Board of Education, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


William B. Miller, president of the board of 
education of Johnson City, Tennessee, was born 
September 8, 1880. His parents, William P. and 
Susan F, (Hunter) Miller, were members of 
well-known pioneer families of east Tennessee 
and southwest Virginia. Mr. Miller was edu- 
cated in the schools of his home city and 
entered business at an early age. For a number 
of years he has been vice-president of the 
Hamilton National Bank of Johnson City, the 
largest banking institution in the Appalachian 
section. He is active in several lines of church 
and lodge work. He is also a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Washington 
County Court. 

Mr. Miller is thoroughly interested in the 
public schools of the city and has rendered 
valuable service as a member of the board of 
education and later as its president. He gives 
generously of his time and thought to the work 
of the schools. During his administration as 
president of the board of education, an exten- 
sive building program was inaugurated and 
completed. The splendid buildings and modern 
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MR. WILLIAM B. MILLER, 

President, Board of Education, 

Johnson City, Tennessee. 
equipment now in use are evidences of his deep 
interest in the educational welfare of the com- 
munity. 
SAMUEL H. WATKINS 
President, Board of Education, 


Fordson School District, 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Samuel H. Watkins has served continuously 
upon the board of education of Fordson School 
District, Dearborn, Michigan, since 1925, when 





MR. SAMUEL H. WATKINS, 
President, Board of Education, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


he was elected a member and president of that 
body. In point of service he is the oldest, and 
is the only remaining member of the board 
which served when the district was known as 
the city of Springwells. He is now serving his 
eighth year as a member and his second term 
as president of the board of education. 
During this period the city of Dearborn ac 
quired the distinction of being the most rapidly 
growing urban area of its class in the United 
Staes. The school membership has grown from 
2,740 in 1925, to over 9,000; the teaching staff 
from 109 to over 370; and the school plant from 
four moderate-sized grade schools to a system 
of eleven schools including one of the finest 
and most completely equipped metropolitan 
(Concluded on Page 66) 
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Delaware stands alone, among the 48 states, 
in having the nearest approach to a centralized 
state school system in which administrative 
control and financing of public education is the 
primary and direct responsibility of the state. 
This administrative organization is concrete 
evidence that Delaware is the only state, so far,’ 
that has accepted literally the philosophy that 
the state, under our system of government, is 
the beneficiary of its trained citizenship and 
that its progress is measured by the quality of 
the training secured from the public schools, 
and therefore the state should assume full re- 
sponsibility for the education of its citizens. 

That this interesting experiment in educa- 
tional administrative set-up has been phenom- 
enally successful during the decade of its oper- 
ation is evidenced by the fact that Delaware 
has risen during this period from the thirty- 
third rank among the 48 states in 1920 to the 
twelfth rank in 1930 according to the Ayres 
Index, which is used to measure the efficiency 
of state school systems. This same index in 
1930 ranked the Delaware school system second 
among the eleven states with between one half 
and two thirds of the population urban. While 
in almost every other section of the United 
States the depression has rapidly depleted the 
income of school funds and forced unwise eco- 
nomies in educational activities, Delaware has 
neither curtailed its educational program nor 
reduced salaries. In fact with the exception of 
the city of Wilmington the regular salary incre- 
ment as stipulated in the state salary schedule 
has been paid every year including 1932-33. 
The present surplus in the state school fund is 
so much above the immediate needs for the 
operation of the public schools that there is an 
aggressive movement among a certain element 
in the state to divert in the future some of the 
state revenue now going into the school fund 
into the general fund. Dr. H. V. Hollaway, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
advocates building up a substantial permanent 
school fund out of any surplus above the needs 
for the operation of the school system and the 
state school-building program. This plan, if 
carried out, would go a long ways toward insur- 
ing the continuation of a liberal educational 
program should there be a material reduction 
in the receipts of the school fund in later years. 


A Theory not Practiced 


For several decades our outstanding educa- 
tional leaders have emphasized the vital impor- 
tance of the state assuming the major part of 
the burden of financing public education in 
order to equalize both the costs of public edu- 
cation and school opportunities. The gross in- 
justice of the district system and of other small 
local units of school financing have been 
reiterated until the lack of wisdom in the 
practice has been generally recognized by edu- 
cators and administrators in theory but little 
change in practice has resulted. Most of our 
States have persistently refused to translate into 
Practice the theory that the state is directly 
responsible for training adequately all of its 
citizens rather than only those who live in high- 
assessment school districts. The appalling in- 
equalities in educational opportunities and in 
teachers’ salary schedules are endured with 
more or less indifference even in rich states. 
The situation, in this respect, is far worse in 
the south and in the west, than in the eastern 
States where a large part of the wealth of the 
nation is concentrated. 

When prominent national leaders outside of 
the profession, such as Alfred E. Smith, take 
the position that the state should assume full 
responsibility for financing public education, it 


The State-Unit Type of Public-School Organization 


J. M. Hudnall, 
Marshallton, Delaware 


Sources of Delaware Funds 
The state, as the unit of taxation, guarantees 


, every school district sufficient funds to operate 


obviously indicates that there is a decided trend 
away from the antiquated district and small- 
unit financing and administration of public 
schools. 

Delaware Beginnings 


The present organization of the state-unit 
school system in Delaware had its beginning in 
1921. A rather unsatisfactory form of county- 
unit organization brought about a public re- 
action to the prevailing system of that time.* 
A legislature, many of whose members were 
pledged to abolish a system which did not give 
the local authorities enough power, finally 
passed a new school law which established an 
almost completely ¢entralized state system. It 
abolished the county boards of education and 
the office of county superintendent and put 
large powers into the hands of a newly created, 
four-member, bipartisan state board of edu- 
cation. This law was amended by the 1931 
legislature so as to provide for a bipartisan state 
board of six members appointed by the gov- 
ernor, and local district boards composed of 
four members appointed by the county judge, 
with overlapping terms for both the state boards 
and the local boards. The law provides for the 
delegation by the state board to the local board 
of only nominal control of local school problems 
and that the local boards function as represen- 
tatives of the state board of education. The 
funds for the support of the public schools were 
provided for by state taxes, as fixed by the 
1921 act, and these funds were to be expended 
in accord with the provisions of a legislative 
budget. 

The present administrative set-up in Del- 
aware includes a six-member, bipartisan state 
board of education appointed by the governor 
for a term of three years with a provision for 
overlapping terms. The state board elects a 
state superintendent of public instruction who 
is the executive officer of the board. The board 
delegates the responsibility for the initiation 
and administration of all educational policies 
to the state superintendent whose administra- 
tive organization is largely on the line-and-staff 
basis. The superintendent’s administrative and 
supervisory policies are carried out with the 
assistance of a staff composed of an assistant 
superintendent of secondary schools, an 
assistant superintendent of elementary schools, 
a business manager, a state director of research, 
a state director of adult education, a state direc- 
tor of vocational education, a state director of 
physical education, a state director of art, a 
state director of music, and a staff of special 
subject and elementary supervisors. All high 
and elementary principals are also staff super- 
visors as well as administrators, but principals 
are held directly responsible for the results of 

instruction in their buildings. 





1John Shilling, assistant superintendent of secondary schools, 
Dover, Del., Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 9, 
Feb., 1923. 


TABLE III. Expenditures 

1917-18 
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‘ the schools according to the state salary-sched- 


ule standards for a session of 160 days each 
year. The 180-day school year is the practice 
in the state; no 160-day schools are now in 
operation. 

The following table shows the: sources of 
school revenue and the percentage each item is 
of total receipts in the school fund: 


TABLE I. Sources of Income of Delaware Schools 


(For Year 1929-30) 
Per Cent of Total Receipts 


1. SIS CEE isc ic ta hcscesics 50.2 
2: BEAMS TOR ici csiccsicss 44.7 
3. Corporation and capital in- 

WEE oh 6 s:dic ecw sausa 2.6 
4, WE GH TOs icc. cs a 
5. Interest, penalties, etc....... 6 
6. Property tax (local in spe- 

CURL GEO 66's cassie iacins.s's 5 
7. Income from permanent 

eo ere 1.3 


A glance at the above data will show that the 
main sources of school revenue in Delaware are 
the income tax and the franchise tax and that 
the small levy on the general property tax in 
a few special districts is negligible when com- 
pared to the total receipts of the school fund. 
This seems to indicate that the financing of our 
public schools, staggering as the load may 
seem, is not at all an impossible task, when the 
state accepts seriously its civic responsibility to 
finance the training of its citizenship. 

The table below will give some idea of the 
distribution of these various sources of school 
revenue over a three-year period: 


TABLE II. Receipts of School Fund 


1927-28 1928-29 1929-3? 
Income tax...... $1,551,359 $2,188,919 $2,853,056 
Franchise tax .... 1,221,306 2,307,441 2,540,482 
Corporation and 
capital inv. tax 298,578 331,807 140,415 
School fund int... 53,632 59,632 72,162 
Property tax..... 394,923 400,826 26,372 


A rapid decline is shown in the receipts from 
personal-property tax in the year 1928-29. This 
tax, as stated above, is resorted to by the special 
districts in the event they desire to raise their 
schools above the state standard. 


Budget Distribution 


The budget system was adopted by Delaware 
in 1919. At the very beginning of the operation 
of the system the list of items and the distribu- 
tion of funds was the one used by the United 


- States Office of Education in the reports which 


it requests biennially from the states and uses 
in compiling statistics of the schools of the 
whole country. When the reports were made 
anyone could see, not only where the money 
was spent, but whether the budget allotments 
were exceeded. 

Table III, showing extracts from the budgets 
from 1917 to 1925, throws some light on results 
of the change to the state unit of taxation: 

There is a striking upward movement in the 
amount of funds available for instructional 
service during these seven years, and the lump 


for Education in Delaware 

1919-20 1921-22 1924-25 
$ 104,512 $ 98,103 $ 130,515 
1,106,289 1,770,810 2,197,172 
147,533 180,557 228,271 
74,753 138,789 146,305 
73,820 75,538 120,875 
6,554 11,318 42,273 
128,172 154,506 42,630 
125,425 66,867 70,350 
$1,767,057 $2,498,490 $2,978,791 
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sum budget for 1924-25 represents a more than 
300 per cent increase over 1917-18 during the 
period of county-unit taxation. 

By 1929 there had accumulated a consider- 
able surplus in the state school fund so the 
legislature passed an “Act to Provide for Im- 
proved School Buildings, School Grounds and 
School Equipment in the School Districts of the 
State,” etc. 


School-Construction Funds 


The first appropriation for school buildings 
was for the sum of $1,000,000 and an equal 
amount for the following year and subsequent 
appropriations have brought the total up to 
$7,500,000 during the six-year period. The 
school-building-program act provides that there 
shall be a commission for each school-building 
project made up of four members of the state 
board of education and four members elected 
in the district in which the school is to be 
located. The act provides that the secretary of 
the state board of education (superintendent) 
shall be the secretary of all the commissions. 
During this six-year period about 40 buildings 
and additions were completed or well under 
way ranging in value from $20,000 to more 
than $360,000. The only part the local districts 
played in financing the buildings was a bond 
issue based upon 2 per cent of the 1919 assess- 
ment in the districts. In many cases the local 
contribution was less than 10 per cent of the 
entire cost of the building. The 1931 legislature 
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in addition to continuing the program also 
provided for redeeming outstanding bonds 
issued by the districts for their part of the 
contribution toward buildings. If the next legis- 
lature continues this policy, it will mean that 
the state will finance the school-building pro- 
gram without any assistance from the districts. 

The method of distribution of school funds 
is radically different from that formerly used 
and is in accordance with the provisions set 
up in the appropriation act itself. The distribu- 
tion is made on the following principle: namely, 
that the funds appropriated for the current ex- 
penses of the state schools are for two types of 
activities — first those that are state-wide, and 
second, those that pertain only to the individual 
unit. To the former class belong such activities 
as maintenance of the state board of education, 
the transportation of pupils, scholarships in 
elementary teacher training, expenses of teach- 
ers at summer schools, and adult education. To 
the other, the payments of costs of general 
control which are local, salaries of teachers, 
maintenance and upkeep of school property, 
operation of school plants, and the like. For the 
former class, definite amounts prescribed by 
law are taken from the general appropriation. 
For the latter class of expenditures, the balance 
of the appropriation is divided on the basis of 
the net enrollment in each of the 15 units in 
which the state is divided, consisting of the 
state-board unit, the city of Wilmington, and 
the 13 special districts. 


What of the FUTURE? 


W. Kelton Evans, Member of Board of Education, Madison, N. J. 


At the outset, may I say that I am not a 
pessimist and that I subscribe to a sensible 
interpretation of the thesis that “nothing is 
too good for our children.” But let us think 
for a few minutes of the future in its relation 
to the education of the youth of our nation. 
Certainly none of us will countenance a back- 
ward step if it can be avoided — the forward- 
ness of educational policies must obtain if we 
are to keep step with social development; but 
in facing the future, school administrators and 
boards of education have perhaps what will be 
one of the greatest of problems before them. 

Are we to accede to popular demands for 
economy; are we to drop from our curricula 
everything but purely academic matter; are we 
to cease the construction of schoolhouses to 
care for an ever-growing number of boys and 
girls; what then are we to do? Certainly it 
would be senseless to disregard economic condi- 
tions despite the responsibility of educating our 
youth. Equipment must be provided in any case 
and there must be taken into consideration the 
varied aptitudes and abilities of the children in 
respect to those nonacademic courses which now 
play such an important part in the schools. 

I am opposed in principle to dropping manual 
training, cooking, sewing, art, music, etc., from 
our curricula, but as a practical proposition it 
seems to me that we shall have to administer 
the schools in a most careful manner, else we 


shall be forced to do away with these things. 


“Holding our own” may not ordinarily be 
deemed progress, but it appeals to me that we 
shall be most fortunate if we are able to hold 
the breadth and quality of the instruction given 
in the schools of our nation at its present level 
during the next few years. If ever there has been 
a time when the practical thing to do is to 
consolidate the present position and to seek 
means of doing better those things which are 
now in process, now is that time. I can conceive 
of a board of education confronted with a rec- 


ommendation to increase the scope of the cur- 
riculum and I will agree that the proposal is 
desirable, but what of the effect? Isn’t this a 
time to discriminate between desirability and 
necessity, between ideals and practical econo- 
mies? I can advance no educational arguments 
against the addition of studies to the curric- 
ulum, unless it be that educational theory has 
been permitted to lose sight of sound economics. 

My personal experience of ten years in 
administrative work in the New Jersey schools, 
and six years in business and service on the 
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board of education as well, has not left me yp. 
mindful of the educator’s viewpoint. Neither 
do I believe I have allowed myself to be over. 
convinced by the arguments of taxpayers. How- 
ever, standing solidly on the middle ground, 
I would like to point out a few conclusions 
which seem in accord with a discerning look 
at the future. If our schools are to continue to 
justify public support, prompt steps must be 
taken to more closely codrdinate educational 
ideals with practical economics. Unless we are 
willing to face a complete removal of non- 
academic classes from our schools, we must call 
a halt on expansion along this line and make 
more effective those activities now in oper- 
ation. Our education must be directed to mate- 
rially better results as viewed by the man on 
the street — otherwise we must be prepared to 
face revolutionary tactics from the great mass 
of taxpayers. We need intensive introspection 
more than extensive or even normal expansion 
in the activities of our schools. 

I do not fear for the future if national, state, 
and local conditions are taken into considera- 
tion in planning the progress of our schools, 
However, if unbridled theory is permitted to 
continue on the assumption that “the public 
must ultimately pay its taxes” there is grave 
doubt that it will be possible for the splendid 
work of the schools to hold during the next 
decade even to the present levels: I have no 
contention with principles, but I do hold that 
those expenditures not founded on the soundest 
of practical economics are destined to deal harm 
rather than good to the educational systems of 
the land during the years to come. Let us face 
the future determined to do better by the chil- 
dren of this land, but ever mindful that we must 
do exceedingly well those things which we are 
now attempting before essaying new measures, 
because mayhap we shall lose all of the ground 
already gained by endeavoring to push ahead 
without sufficient forethought. 


4 Indianapolis, Ind. The members of the school 
board voted to continue their policy of refusing to meet 
budget cuts by omitting annual payments to the sink- 
ing fund, as required by law. The board voted to pay 
$263,150 into the sinking fund, for the retirement of 
bonds and interest, which represents the final payment 
of 5 per cent of the total bonded debt of $10,644,000. 
The board based its action on the fact that in omitting 
the payments the school system’s credit would be im- 
paired through failure to provide for meeting its legal 
contracts in the form of bonds and interest. 
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Ithaca COMPLETES its School Building Program 


By C. L. Kulp, Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, New York 
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gal Dangerous though it may be to use the word a Lott | 
completes in any caption referring to the physical fr ims evant 
plant of a school system, Ithacans feel quite secure ieee 
in the matter of school-building needs for several | 
years to come. The new Frank David Boynton FRANK DAVID BOYRTON JUNIOR WG SCHOOL - Hl ocattreera | == === 
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cupied for the first time by more than 700 boys 
and girls in grades seven, eight, and nine. Ulti- 
mately the enrollment is expected to reach 1,000 r 
which is the maximum number the building will ac- FIRST - FLOOR ~ PLAN Ds wn ond OP oy ae 
commodate. Many of the seventh-grade pupils have enn eam stant geen — 
been taken from elementary schools, and practi- f # jot u a oe 
cally all ninth graders from the senior-high-school oan + / \\ : 
Organization, which definitely relieves all of the | / / \ \ CObL StORnet 
other school buildings of the city. This fact, to- | | JS | ° ° ° ° 
gether with the declining birth rate and the almost ~ 
100 per cent enrollment of all eligible pupils of aed ice 
high-school age, makes any large increase in | . \ / ~ a. . . 
attendance extremely unlikely. Only an unusual : 
increase in the general population of the city could 
bring sufficient pressure to necessitate the building 
of another school building. wine ' 
The Boynton Junior High School was erected at ee ll ad | 
a cost of more than one-half million dollars, in- mm bene nner ane nor aie -_ 
cluding the site and equipment. The building was a. + 9 ' ; : t 
paid for out of income, a reserve fund for the a 7 r Ser 
Purpose having been built during the years of | 1 Chass teem 9 avveete 
Prosperity. No bonds have been issued and no 
Indebtedness of any kind exists upon this building. 
The wisdom of Superintendent Boynton and his 
board of education in adopting a pay-as-you-go 
Policy in building this school, is further emphasized - aa 
by the fact that in addition to paying for the build- 
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ing in full at the time of its completion, a reduc- 
tion in taxes has been possible. This year the rate 
has been reduced from $8.40 per thousand dollars 
of assessed valuation to $7.60. Each year since 1928 
a reduction has been made in the tax rate, the total 
decrease being $3.20 per thousand dollars, or 30 
per cent less than in 1928. During this same period 
all educational opportunities have been maintained 
and teachers’ salaries have not been decreased. 

Several years ago a study of pupil-population 
trends in Ithaca indicated the need for a junior- 
high-school building. Building requisites were 
determined from a carefully prepared program of 
studies, and the board of education adopted the 
recommendation of the superintendent that a new 
building be erected at once. During the five-year 
period prior to its erection, a group of Ithaca 
teachers under the direction of Professor R. H. 
Jordan, of Cornell University, developed courses 
of study and the program of studies for the new 
school. These studies formed the basis upon which 
final determination of building needs was made. 
After several revisions this same material now con- 
stitutes the curricula of the new school. 

The Boynton Junior High School is constructed 
of concrete and steel, with facings of red tapestry 
brick and light stone trimmings. The type of archi- 
tecture is similar to that used in several other 
Ithaca school buildings erected in recent years. 
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FRANK DAVID BOYNTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Arthur N. Gibb, Architect, Ithaca, New York. 
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Architect Arthur N. Gibb, F.A.1.A., of Ithaca, 
designed the building and supervised its erection. 

All instructional units are above grade level, the 
only units below grade level being a part of the 
boiler room, a storage room for coal, and the rooms 
which house the central fan system. Each instruc- 
tional unit is exceptionally well lighted during the 
day, as the window area equals 20 per cent of the 
floor area. Indirect lighting fixtures are available 
for artificial light. 

On the first floor are located the following rooms 
and departments: adm:nistrative offices; health 
suite including rooms for the physician, dentist, 
nurses, and dental hygienist; two composite shops 
for industrial-arts instruction which includes wood- 
working, mechanical drawing, electrical work, metal 
work, and auto mechanics; a cafeteria accom- 
modating more than 200 pupils; a home-arts depart- 
ment including a suite of four rooms with bath; 
dressing and shower rooms; and several standard 
classrooms including provision for commercial 
subjects. 

The second floor houses the following units: a 
large gymnasium which may be divided into 
separate gymnasiums by means of electrically oper- 
ated folding doors; a beautiful auditorium with 
excellent acoustical properties, complete stage 
draperies, and attractively decorated; a library with 
a large number of reference books, librarian’s work- 





GENERAL SCIENCE ROOM 


room, pupils’ conference room, windsor chairs and 
tables finished to match the gray oak woodwork 
used throughout the building; three general-science 
rooms fully equipped to meet present-day science 
demands; a faculty room for women teachers; and 
several standard classrooms. 

Four acoustically treated studios for instrumen- 
tal-music instruction are located on the third floor, 
together with a large and well-equipped artroom, 
a men’s faculty room, the balcony of the audito- 
rium, several standard classrooms, and the office 
of the vice-principal. 

Among the features of the building which are of 
general interest are the following: a complete wiring 
for radio, with provision for a loud-speaker in each 
unit of the school; wiring for sound pictures in 
the aud‘torium; lockers in corridor walls with 
locker doors mounted in rubber to do away with 
the metallic clang of closing doors; quarry-tile 
corridors; an electric master-clock system; tile 
walls in the corridors, cafeteria, and gymnasium; 
a resilient type of blocks-on-end flooring in the 
gymnasium; gymnasium bleachers with a chain- 
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A LOW-COST 


Modern School Design 


The South High School at 


Cleveland an Example’ 


George M. Hopkinson, NewYork, N.Y. 


The South High School, in the city of Cleve- 
land, was completed and opened in February, 1932. 
The building, which was designed for 1,300 pupils 
in senior-high-school classes, occupies approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of a site having an area of only 
3.75 acres and situated on East Seventy-fifth Street, 
at the corner of Canton Avenue. The limited area 
of the site was determined upon by the board of 
education because of the tremendous expense that 
would have been involved in the purchase of addi- 
tional property. Another city block could have 
been available only by closing a public thoroughfare 
and purchasing a considerable number of compara- 
tively recent homes and flat buildings. 

The main entrance facade of the building is 
located on the East Seventy-fifth Street frontage 
and has been set back approximately 60 ft. from 
the sidewalk. The arrangement takes into account 
the best possible lighting of classrooms, etc., and 
a reduction of noise from traffic. 

The exterior of the building has been developed 
in a modern design, which expresses the character 
of the educational work carried on in the build- 
ing and which harmonizes with the neighborhood. 
The brick walls, with plain stone trim, are relieved 
with dull aluminum window spandrels, and the 
result is extremely pleasing as well as harmonious. 


1Mr. Hopkinson, the author of this article and the designer 
of the new South High School, Cleveland, was for many years 
connected with the architectural department of the Cleveland 
board of education. He is at present a member of the firm of 
W. L. Stoddard and George Hopkinson, associate architects, New 


York City, and is specializing in consulting work for school 
boards. 
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SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND. OHIO 
George M. Hopkinson, Architect, New York City, N. Y. 
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The entire design has been achieved at a saving 
over the cost of traditional school treatment. 

The architectural treatment of the main-entrance 
lobby and foyer, as well as that of the auditorium, 
has been carried out in a modern style, to har- 
monize with the exterior of the building. 

The building is U shaped in plan, with the audi- 
torium located in one end wing, and the gymnasium 
and cafeteria units in the other end wing. The 
extreme separation of the auditorium and gymna- 
sium units has been suggested by the educational 
factors. It is believed that it allows for better 
administration of the building from the educational 
point of view and facilitates the movement of 
pupils during changes of classes. The arrangement 
also makes possible the night use of the auditorium 
and gymnasium in a very satisfactory way. The 
public may have access to either of these units, 
without entering the school proper. 

The heating and ventilating system is divided 
into three sections so that any or all of the units 
can be heated independently as may be necessary. 
Flexible drawgates are provided in the connecting 
corridors to further segregate the evening visitors 
of the building, and independent outside entrances 
and exits are provided for each end wing. 

The total frontage of the building on East Sev- 
enty-fifth Street is approximately 376 ft., and the 
wings extend back 198 ft. The classroom section on 
the main front is three stories high without base- 
ment, and the wings are the equivalent of two 
stories. In the classroom unit there are 39 rooms 
for instructional use, under the headings of class- 
rooms, typewriting rooms, science laboratories, 
boys’ shops, girls’ domestic-science rooms, art 
rooms, music rooms, study halls, a lunchroom-study 
hall, etc. Considerable study has been given to the 
problem of providing auxiliary space for teachers’ 
workrooms, storage rooms, janitors’ utility rooms, 
etc. 

The administrative department includes a very 
complete suite, a hygienic clinic, etc. Adjoining the 
gymnasium there are locker and shower rooms, etc. 
The 17 classrooms include 3 classrooms having a 
capacity of 20 to 25 pupils, 11 classrooms with a 
capacity of 35 pupils each, and 3 classrooms with 
a capacity of 45 ta 50 each. This arrangement has 
been carefully developed to allow for flexibility in 
connection with the various classes and for possible 
changes in the curriculum. All classrooms are 


LIBRARY, SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, CL ete _ OHIO. 
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equipped with single-pedestal, nonadjustable fixed 
desks, without book boxes. The classrooms are 
provided with slate blackboards on the front and 
side walls, with cork tacking strips above the 
boards, and a cork bulletin board near the class- 
room doors. Each room is equipped with a built- 
in teacher’s wardrobe and a book closet. 

One typewriting room is provided, with a pupil 
capacity of 45. The room has been carefully treated 
for reducing sound. The other business training is 
carried on in adjoining classrooms, which are 
treated as ordinary classrooms. 

The science unit which is located on the third 
floor, embraces a physics laboratory for 32-pupil 
capacity, a physics lecture room, a chemistry labo- 
ratory for 32-pupil capacity, a combined chemistry 
and biology lecture room, a biology laboratory for 


32-pupil capacity, and a combined physiology and 
hygiene laboratory for 40-pupil capacity. 

The shop unit comprises a general shop for 
wood- and metal-working classes and a com- 
pletely equipped printshop. Each shop is arranged 
for classes of 32 pupils. 

The girls’ shop unit includes a cooking laboratory 
with 32-pupil capacity, a sewing room for the same 
number of girls, and a special room for various 
home-economics activities. The last mentioned 
room has a small stage and is fitted with movable 
seating so that it serves for student activities and 
for social purposes. 

The three art rooms are equipped with adjust- 
able-type desks, sinks, storage cabinets, etc. An 
additional art room is furnished with an art metal 
bench properly equipped. 
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The music-department activities center around 
the auditorium, where an adjoining room is sound- 
proofed for chorus and instrumental music practice. 
The soundproofing has been accomplished by 
special spring construction formed in the partitions 
and special soundproof doors. 


The Library 


The library on the second floor has been located 
as near the center of the building as possible, be- 
cause it forms the heart of all the academic work. 
It is fully equipped for 100 pupils and has adjoin- 
ing it four small conference rooms which are used 
for guidance and private conferences between 
teachers and pupils. 

The two study halls are equipped with fixed 
pedestal desks for 100 pupils each. They are located 
centrally so that they may serve to the fullest for 
all children who are not actively receiving in- 
struction. 

The cafeteria has been placed on the second floor 
above the gymnasium. It has a seating capacity of 
400 and has been planned definitely for double use 
as a study hall. Adjoining the cafeteria kitchen is 
a small teachers’ lunchroom with a separate service 
counter. The main cafeteria counter is of sufficient 
length to accommodate two lines of pupils simulta- 
neously. It is ‘nclosed in a wood and glass partition 
so that when the cafeteria is used for study pur- 
poses there will be no interference due to noise in 
the handling of dishes or food products. The 
kitchen equipment is of metal and the kitchen 
quarters are amply provided with a locker room 
for the help, an office for the manager, a store- 
room, a garbage incinerator, and an elevator for 
handling supplies. 

The gymnasium contains a bleacher balcony at 
one side, with fixed seats, and a flat balcony on the 
other side where temporary bleacher seats can be 
placed when required. The flat balcony is used as 
a corrective gymnasium and for setting-up exer- 
cises. Under the balcony at one side are the boys’ 
locker and shower rooms, and under the opposite 
balcony the girls’ locker and shower rooms. The 
boys’ shower consists of a graduated gang shower. 


The Auditorium 


The auditorium, which has a total seating capac- 
ity of 900 on the main floor and balcony, has a 
stage carefully designed for presentation of dramat- 
ic features such as a high school can undertake. 
An orchestra pit is placed in front of the stage and 
a motion-picture booth, fully equipped for sound 
pictures, is located at the rear of the balcony. 

Considerable study has been given to the finish 
of all parts of the building in harmony with the 
educational service. The corridors are lined with 
wardrobe lockers, set flush with the wall surface 
above and placed on sanitary tile base at the floor. 
The ceilings in all educational rooms throughout 
the building are acoustically treated. Special 
acoustical treatment has been provided in the audi- 
torium and the chorus room. 


The Mechanical Equipment 


The mechanical equipment is of the latest type, 
selected for efficiency of operation, minimum 
capital outlay, and ultimate economy. The boiler 
room contains two horizontal-return-tubular boilers, 
equipped with underfeed stokers. A small auxiliary 
boiler has been installed to provide hot water for 
the cafeteria and the gymnasium during the seasons 
when the main boilers are shut down. Central fans 
have been installed in the auditorium and the 
gymnasium units. The balance of the building is 
heated by direct radiation, with unit ventilators in 
all classrooms. 

The building has been fully equipped for electric 
operation of machinery and for lighting. The audi- 
torium stage is equipped with a combination pre- 
selected, accumulative switchboard, with dimmer 
banks and border lights. A complete automatic 
telephone system has been installed. 

The school program is controlled by means of 
pneumatic clocks, fitted with buzzer signals. The 
building has been wired for a complete radio and 
public-address system. A stationary vacuum-clean- 
ing system, with outlets in all rooms, has been 
installed. 

The main contracts for the building are as 
follows: General trades, $487,900; heating and 
ventilation, $86,635; plumbing, $41,240; electrical 
work, $65,000; elevator work, $2,995. Total cost, 
$683,770. 
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FACTORS Affecting the Utilization of the 
Elementary-School Plant 


Stuart D. Fink, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In a previous article the writer has described 
a technique used in calculating the extent to 
which elementary-school plants are being used. 
Quantitative results of an actual situation in- 
volving 77 buildings were also presented. The 
present article will attempt to analyze the 
various factors which were found to operate 
for or against high degrees of utilization in the 
situation described; namely, at Minneapolis. 

The reader will immediately be interested in 
knowing whether such an analysis has any more 
than a casual relationship to his own working 
situation. In the opinion of the writer there are 
no major factors to be discussed which do not 
apply about equally as well to other cities of 
comparable or greater size. In fact, any city or 
town possessing two or more elementary-school 
buildings will find that its plant usage is to be 
explained on the basis of the operation of many, 
if not all, of the same factors as operate in the 
systems of its larger neighbors. Even the one- 
building town, while not faced with all of the 
same problems, still does have many of them 
to consider. Whatever the size of town, then, 
there are a certain group of factors from among 
which many or just a certain few will be found 
to create the utilization situation as it exists. 
In the nature of things the larger the city the 
larger the number of contributory factors as a 
general thing. It is believed that in Minneapolis 
most factors anywhere operative will be found. 


The Minneapolis Elementary- 


School Buildings 


Let us begin, then, by supplying a general 
picture of Minneapolis and its elementary- 
school buildings. Minneapolis is a growing city, 
yet one old enough to be constantly faced with 
the problem of utilization or disposal of anti- 
quated buildings. In consequence, there are very 
new buildings, very old buildings, and many 
buildings once, twice, or thrice enlarged. The 
picture is a variegated one. The city is not un- 
usual in having its industrial districts, its com- 
mercial districts, its residential areas, and still 
others lacking in any distinctiveness of type. 
The Mississippi River, several lakes, and 
numerous parks, railroad yards, and rapid- 
transit lines present not unusual natural and 
artificial barriers to school traffic. 

The school buildings themselves are 89 in 
number, if only elementary schools are consid- 
ered. They range in age from 1 to 60 years; in 
size, from 2 to 36 regular classrooms; and in 
enrollment, from 57 to 1,183 pupils. These 
buildings are of brick construction, with a few 
of the so-called portable type, a knock-down 
frame structure of 2 to 10 rooms. Where perma- 
nent brick buildings have become too crowded, 
a combination of brick and portable sometimes 
comprises the school unit. The grades served 
range from the kindergarten or first grade up 
to and including grades as high as the ninth, 
although the model school comprises grades 
from kindergarten up to and including the sixth. 
Departmental organization is found where sev- 
enth, eighth, or ninth grades are included. The 
organization for building use in the lower grades 
is of the traditional type, all activities being 
centered in the homeroom except a few rela- 
tively short periods in gymnasium, auditorium, 
or perhaps library or so-called workroom. 

The model school might be described thus: 
The building is a permanent brick structure 
without auxiliary portable rooms but with at 
least one addition to the original structure. It 


is neither a very new nor a very old building 
and has 17 classrooms with from 600 to 700 
children enrolled in grades from the kinder- 
garten to the sixth, inclusive. 

Now, in buildings of these general character- 
istics located in a city such as this, what are 
the factors which operate to make them much 
or little used? 

To classify these factors is in itself no easy 
task, but the attempt will be to group them 
under four main headings: those having to do 
with the district itself, those related to site 
selection, those that are inherent in the design 
of the building, and those that are the result 
of administrative policies. 


Limitations of the District as a Factor 


Size of building and size of district may not 
be divorced from one another when present 
or future utilization is being considered. The 
present status of utilization in any one build- 
ing will largely depend upon securing a proper 
relationship between these two variables. Like- 
wise, in planning a new building, the nature of 
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the district it is to serve must be carefully 
studied before district boundaries are settled 
and before the building plans are drafted. 
Obviously a large building in a too sparsely 
populated district is apt to create uneconomical 
housing conditions. To fail to secure a nice 
adjustment between size of building and size 
of district must inevitably result in underused 
or overcrowded buildings. 


Density of Population 


The most obvious characteristic of the district 
that will affect either one or both of these 
variables is the density of its population. The 
size of the districts from which buildings draw 
their populations will determine the enrollment 
of a given school, if density and character of 
population be constant; that is, if there are the 
same numbers of people and the same ratio of 
children of school age to adults per unit of area, 
then size of district will be the determining 
factor. 

In order to gauge the extent to which this 
size-of-district factor was operating in Minne- 
apolis, a city-wide study would have been neces- 
sary. No attempt was made to do this. That the 
factor was in actual operation, however, may 
be more readily shown. 

Certain residential districts in what is known 
as South Minneapolis have been chosen for 
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DIAGRAM II. FOUR SMALL ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN A POPULOUS RESIDENTIAL AREA. 


illustration. In the diagram entitled ‘Selected 
Elementary School Districts of Minneapolis,’ 
there are shown portions of more than 16 
elementary-school districts. The locations of 16 
elementary-school buildings are marked by 
number. Many of these buildings are among the 
least used in the city, notably Nos. 1, 5, 9, 13, 
and 16. The entire group, with the exception of 
No. 14, represent buildings at the lower end 
of the utilization scale. Their rank order among 
89 schools is low, averaging 70.7 in room use 
and 68.8 in pupil-station use (Table I). 

The obvious way in which to increase the 
use of these buildings is to increase their enroll- 
ments. This might be done by enlarging the 
district, but that, in turn, would result in lesser 
usage of some adjacent building. In short, the 


buildings of this part of the city are too close 
to one another, or, to put it another way, the 
districts are too small for the size of buildings 
within them. 

The reasonableness of the half-mile travel 
distance for elementary-school pupils who walk 
to school has come to have rather general ac- 
ceptance. This distance has been used in build- 
ing surveys for a number of years. In Minne- 
apolis a study was made of parents’ judgments 
regarding desirable travel distance.’ While 
opinions were not conclusive as to the exact 
maximum, still no parents indicated that a 


1An unpublished study by Fred Engelhardt, Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, University of Minnesota, and N. H. 
Hegel, Director of Administrative Research, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 1927-28. 
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distance of less than one-half mile was a desir- 
able maximum. 





TABLE I. Utilization Rank Order of Selected 
Elementary-School Buildings Among All 
Such Schools in Minneapolis 
Number Name 


of of Rank Order’ Among 89 Schools 
School’ — School Room Use Pupil-Station Use 
1 Douglass 86 86 
2 Emerson 43.5 59.5 
3 Madison 64.5 55 
4 Garfield 78.5 70 
5 Adams 81 77 
6 Calhoun 7 63.5 
7 Whittier 78.5 82 
8 Clinton 71 70 
9 Greeley 83.5 82 
10 Irving 73:5 79 
11 Lyndale 67 67 
12 Warrington 64.5 63.5 
13 Mann 87 82 
14 Corcoran 38 13 
15 Bancroft 575 67 
16 Agassiz 85 85 
Average rank order 70.7 68.8 
Median rank order 73.25 70.0 





‘See Diagram entitled “Selected Elementary-School 
Districts of Minneapolis.” 





*Where rank 1 is the highest ranking building. 





Now, when in Diagram I a circle with a 
radius of one-half mile is drawn around each 
building, a large amount of overlapping results. 
Building No. 9, for instance, is closer than a 
half-mile to No. 4 and to No. 10 also. District 
No. 9 is almost completely covered by the 
circles radiating from buildings numbered 4, 5, 
8, 10, and 13. So far as reasonable walking 
distance is concerned, No. 9 could be com- 
pletely eliminated as a district and the build- 
ing abandoned. In other districts, Nos. 3 and 
4 particularly, circumstances are similar but 
not quite so extreme. 

The whole area covered in the diagram shows 
the effect of this overlapping, resulting from 
too close proximity of buildings whose pupil 
capacity is too large for their districts. This 
kind of situation usually does not come about 





DIAGRAM III. AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DISTRICT WITH 
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in a day, but is the result of the natural growth 
of a city. A consistently followed, long-time 
building program might have prevented it; but 
the necessity for such programs has only 
recently been realized. Consequently, such 
building situations are not usually preventable 
by the present administration which is not 
responsible for them and may only seek to make 
the most of them. The authorities may find that 
the most economical course to follow is not the 
abandonment of excess buildings and enlarge- 
ment of others, but the continuance of the 
status quo until buildings are out of date. 

In the theoretically ideal situation, circles 
with a half-mile radius drawn around each 
building should barely intersect each adjoining 
circle. Then there would be no overlapping and 
the small triangular areas not included in any 
circle would add but one block to the walking 
distance of any child living within them. 

It may be contended that, in the districts 
under discussion, buildings were placed as they 
were in the expectation that this would be a 
densely populated area that would require more 
schoolhousing facilities than other areas. If this 
was the expectation, it has been amply realized 
but still buildings have not been filled to capac- 
ity. This area is indeed heavily built up; in 
fact, the saturation point has very nearly been 
reached, as may be seen from Diagram II. 
Homes occupy almost every available lot, 
making it unlikely that school population will 
be materially increased in the years to come. 
Groups of apartment dwellings may be seen at 
scattered points. It is conceivable that, if this 
area should become an apartment-house dis- 
trict, school population per unit of area might 
be increased beyond its present ratio. However, 
the well-known tendency of apartment dwellers 
to have small families would minimize this 
possible increase. The district is now pre- 
dominantly a small-residence area. 

The schools appearing in Diagram II cor- 
respond with Nos. 9, 10, 13, and 14 of Diagram 
I. The small lake in the immediate foreground 
(Diagram II) may be located in the lower 
right-hand corner of Diagram I. Railroad 
yards, a cemetery, and industries may be seen 
to bound and to limit the areas of districts num- 
bered 10 and 14 on both diagrams, thus effec- 
tually preventing expansion on the farther side. 
The lake and park in the foreground (Diagram 
II) minimize the possibility of any increase in 
population in that area. Other barriers to ex- 
pansion of these districts are purely artificial, 
consisting in arbitrary district boundary lines. 
These may readily be shifted, but the only 
possible advantage in doing so would be to split 
up existing districts and to abandon one or 
more existing buildings. 

A small district may thus be seen to play a 
leading part in creating underuse conditions 
where density of population is relatively static. 
A too-large district might just as readily cause 
overcrowded conditions in a given building. On 
the other hand, size of district being constant. 
if there should be notable shifts of population 
into or out of the district, these shifts would 
surely be reflected in building usage. 


Character of the District 


School population, be it present or future, 
is intimately related to other characteristics of 
the district. The public schools do not serve all 
children of school age who attend school. Conse- 
quently, the predominant religious affiliations 
of the present population must be studied, as 
well as possible future changes. Parochial 
schools may already exist or their future estab- 
lishment may seem quite likely. Economic 
Status of population bears some as yet im- 
measurable relation to the number of private 
schools that also serve to reduce public-school 
enrollment. Private, nonparochial schools are 
patronized by people of the more well-to-do 
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classes and the possible establishment of this 
type of school may not be disregarded. 


City Planning 


There are a number of factors affecting util- 
ization that grow out of policies adopted by 
city-planning commissions. The least tangible 
and least measurable of these is found in the 
limitation of residence districts to single or 
multiple-type buildings. Where residences may 
only be of the single type, maximum future 
population is reasonably calculable. Even where 
multiple dwellings are to be permitted there is 
a theoretical limit to future population. These 
dwellings are quite rigidly restricted both as to 
their height and as to their proximity to one 
another. On the basis of these building regula- 
tions, then, there is a very definite limit to 
residence accommodations even in multiple 
dwelling districts. Furthermore, it is not at all 
established that the piling up of residences into 
several-story apartment houses will result in 
marked increases in school population. 

In the first place, the tendency of apartment 
dwellers to have small families, or none at all, 
has often been remarked. While the extent of 
this tendency may be questioned, its existence 
is not likely to be. 

Second, apartment-house districts tend to 
locate themselves on the edge of the downtown 
sections. Where many people desire nearness to 


‘this section, they will necessarily be housed in 


multiple-type dwellings. But now, in the nature 
of things, proximity to the downtown area is 
synonymous with nearness to commerce and in- 
dustry. Consequently, these apartment-house 
districts will tend to be encroached upon by 
business establishments. The effect of this will 
be to reduce the density of school population 
and only careful, far-sighted city planning will 
prevent it. Even where plans are well laid, un- 
foreseen circumstances may require modifica- 
tion of them. If city plans do not forbid, apart- 
ment houses will give way to the demands of 
industry, for industry can and will pay for its 
needs. 

There is in Minneapolis one district that in- 
cludes a large number of these apartment houses 
and residence hotels. This district is just such 
a one as has been described. It lies on the edge 
of the downtown area and thus adjoins indus- 
try. On other sides the apartments thin out to 
become more and more interspersed with small 
residences. 

A study of this district supports the conclu- 
sion that those of its type do not necessarily 
imply great density of school population. Its 
size is neither large nor small but the building 
itself is rather large with 79 per cent room use 
and 65 per cent station use. It ranks, respec- 
tively, 43.5 and 59.5 in room and pupil-station 
use among 89 buildings. Several other districts 
comparable in area and size of building make 
as good or better showings in room and station 
use and they are overwhelmingly small-resi- 
dence areas. 

The second factor upon which city planning 
has its effect is in the limitation of certain dis- 
tricts to various types of use, residence, com- 
merce, or industry. In Diagram I the zoning 
plan of the Minneapolis city planning com- 
mission is set forth by legend. 

Certain areas are seen to be limited to certain 
types of use, residential, commercial, light in- 
dustrial, and so forth. The areas to which com- 
merce and industry are limited are at the 
present time not restricted to such use alone. 
Residences at least partially occupy them. Ac- 
cording to the plan, however, commerce and in- 
dustry will eventually take them over and 
further, decrease school enrollment in adjoin- 
ing buildings. 

There are in Minneapolis a number of build- 
ings even now located in too close proximity to 
industrial areas. Some time in the past this 
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was not true, but with the growth of the city, 
industry has been steadily encroaching upon 
them. Districts numbered 2, 3, and 5 (Diagram 
I) lying on the edge of the downtown district 
are among them. 

No better illustration of this sort of thing 
is necessary than the school (No. 1) whose 
district boundaries are outlined in Diagram ITI. 
This school (rank 75.5 in room use and 82 in 
pupil-station use among 89 buildings) has a 
district bounded on two sides by light industry 
in the downtown section, by heavy industry 
(railroads) on another, and by publicly owned 
property on another (parade grounds). Future 
expansion of the district is effectually cut off. 
The district will probably all be taken over by 
industry sometime in the future. 

School No. 3 (Diagram III) is even now 
practically surrounded by industry on all sides 
and lies on one extreme edge of the residences 
within its district. According to the present 
zoning plan, there are now no more than one 
residence and two multiple dwelling blocks 
within the limits of the district, one of more 
than 100 blocks area. 

School No. 2 (Diagram III) may be seen 
lying at the edge of the downtown district with 
no small residences in its vicinity. This district 
is much favored by apartment-house dwellers, 
however. 

Site Selection 


In selecting a site for a new building possible 
utilization must constantly be held in mind. 
Quite naturally also, site must be considered in 
connection with the several factors related to 
district analysis. A location must be chosen in 
terms of maximum pupil-walking-distances so 
that the building may be within reach of the 
population to be served. The building must not 
be placed in too close proximity to industrial 
areas or their lines of expansion lest future util- 
ization be stifled. Neither should building sites 
be too close to one another unless small build- 
ings are to be desired. 

Natural and artificial barriers often make 
effective utilization of buildings impossible, and 
are thus closely related to site selection. As a 
general rule, buildings should be located’ near 
the center of the population from which enroll- 
ment is to be drawn. This criterion will pre- 
clude placement at spots where approaches to 
the building are cut off by barriers of any sort. 
Among these barriers are rivers or railroad 
yards not easily or safely crossed. Industrial 
plants, singly or in series, often not only act as 
barriers but reduce population in adjoining 
areas. Lakes, large urban cemeteries, and parks, 
and, of course, city limits, all act to shut off 
approaches and to limit population. Practically, 
also, important street-car or other transit lines 
and much-used streets or highways are to be 
avoided. Where possible, these heavy-traffic 
lines should be made the boundaries between 
districts so that children will not have to cross 
them. Next to natural barriers, such as rivers, 
traffic lanes form the most appropriate boun- 
daries. . 

Building Design 

Progressing from those factors which affect 
building use from without, we come now to 
those that are inherent in the nature of the 
building itself. The degree to which the build- 
ing is adjusted to the educational program is 
largely dependent on the factor of building 
design. The modern conception of building plan- 
ning involves the fitting of school housing to the 
educational program and its organization rather 
than the reverse. This conception has grown out 
oi innumerable attempts to make over existing 
buildings to fit changing organizations, attempts 
which have been found to be both costly and 
unsatisfactory. 

As an example of improper adjustment of 
building to educational program, it is only 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Rating the Superintendent 


A Guide in Evaluating the Efficiency of the Superintendent 
E. M. Blevins 


What, in your opinion, have been the outstand- 
ing defects of superintendents with whom you have 
worked? This question was recently put to a class 
in school administration, in the University of 
Washington summer school, by the instructor, Dr. 
Thomas R. Cole. The writer, a member of the 
class, tabulated the replies to the question and has 
made them the basis of the rating sheet described 
in this article. 

Answers were secured from 76 members. The 
class was composed of graduate students, with 
experience in schoolwork ranging from 2 to 25 
years. They were mostly superintendents and prin- 
cipals, with a few high-school teachers, who are 
preparing for some phase of supervisory or ad- 
ministrative work. 

A total of 70 different criticisms were made of 
superintendents. Each criticism represents some 
factor connected with the superintendent’s work 
which stands in the way of the greatest efficiency of 
his work and of the system with which he is con- 
nected. Most of the criticisms have grown directly 
out of personal traits and failure to pursue methods 
of work widely accepted as standard practice in ad- 
ministration and supervision. It is only fair to the 
class, as well as to the superintendents criticized, 
to state that most of the replies were prefaced by 
some statement which indicated that, in the judg- 
ment of the writer the superintendent had many 
more desirable than undesirable qualities. 

The criticism most frequently given was that 
superintendents become so busy with details that 
they neglect supervisory responsibilities. Following, 
then, are the ten most commonly given criticisms 
and the number of times each was given: 


Too busy with details for interviews or for 


SRE BOUND kncdctetsedcvessenave 34 
Failed to supervise instruction.............. 28 
Too much time given to community and school 

SUD isn scccncenccevesecereesensetaas 21 
Has no policy; teachers uncertain about what . 

DE MR ccc cert tae Gheheetawernrws eens 18 
Lack of professional training............... 18 
Too aloof from teaching force............. 17 
Partial to teachers and takes part of students 

to avoid conflict with parents............ 17 
Too dictatorial in his methods............. 16 
Withholds praise where praise is due........ 15 
Works for self at expense of school........ 14 


When we consider that these criticisms came 
from those trained in the art of judging educa- 
tional values from the practical, as well as from the 
theoretical point of view, they take on new in- 
terest and increased importance. Any superinten- 
dent who examines this list can probably find him- 
self somewhere in the picture. With the thought of 
making these criticisms available for superinten- 
dents, school boards, and others interested in the 
work of the superintendent, the following rating 
sheet has been prepared. 


Preparation of the Rating Sheet 


Each of the 70 criticisms reported has been 
changed from a destructive to a constructive criti- 
cism. They have been arranged under three gen- 
eral headings: personality traits, technical training, 
and experience. The items included under experi- 
ence were further classified on the basis of: 


A. Amount and nature of teaching experience. 

B. Administrative experience. 

C. Supervisory experience. 

D. Experience as professional leader and co- 
ordinator of the educational agencies of the com- 
munity. 

The items were then arranged on a 100-point 
scale with each assigned a definite percentile value. 
No attempt was made to include all the items con- 
nected with the superintendent’s work. The prob- 
lem was to set up the picture as it came from the 
field and to suggest what is the best procedure for 
the superintendent and the surest guarantee against 
a repetition of these criticisms. 

There may be differences of opinion regarding 
some of the items and the values assigned to them. 
The chief problem to keep in mind, however, is 


that we are trying to get the whole picture of the 
superintendent at work with sufficient detail, so 
that all his essential duties are provided for, and 


no part of his work stressed at the expense of any 
other. 


The Rating Sheet 
Personality Traits (15 points) 


Score 
1. Personal bearing: manner easy and habitu- 
We Te I iis kanes ashe Sasaeerseanse or 
2. Dress: neat and appropriate............. Wasnt 
3. Voice: well modulated and forceful...... Bovaat 
4. Speech: evidences culture and intellectual 
eee ee Te eee ere 2 
5. Health: vigorous, absence of physical pecu- 
RN a6 ase aS aie 8K ae ea aes aia Bons 
6. Interests: broad, with knowledge of current 
PO es 4p sess 84h SE Cee 08 540s Bid sis 
7. Sociality: human, sympathetic, and ap- 
PPOAUMOUE  s6. 056 }4e sees sew sine ane seaees isc 
WObAls cascaicas a 


Professional Training (25 points) 
1. General scholarship: upper third of class 
Oe NG rid oh sk oc ies canes ass ee 
. A.B. degree (18 semester hours of education) 3.... 
3. M.A. degree or its equivalent, including: 
a) 15 semester hours general and educa- 


N 


LONE! PSVCHOIOSY «56.666. 04:6650 0s Ws és 
b) 6 semester hours of philosophy of edu- ‘ 
CREE Soars saw etaweN oe smeneae ae 


c) 10 semester hours of school admin- 
istration including organization and 


MERTENS: Giedina sd 4.015 s hate ose twee ae Bigs 
d) 5 semester hours supervision of ele- 
TAGHtATY INStTUCTION............4000. Oia 


e) 5 semester hours supervision of sec- 
ondary instruction........6. 00.285 ae 
OUNN aickeess ae 
Experience 
Score 
1. Teaching (10 points) 

a) One to five years elementary teacher or 
Pr HIOIEE . 5:is oa edad sidiesignansasasee's Desa 

b) One to five years high-school teacher 
or high-school principal.............. Beaks 

DO a rane 10 
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2. Administration (20 points) 
a) Twelve-year program of schoolwork 


well arranged and codrdinated........ re 
b) Records complete each month; special 
variations carefully noted............. aa 


c) Needs of school anticipated; recom- 
mendations to avoid peaks in capital 
outlay, and budget carefully prepared 
with special attention to instructional 
BN 66 ais shies 45504 65:4 5519 we Gas ews esis Sen 
d) Policy considered in advance of de- 
mands allowing time for investigation, 
GOMMGRBAUGN: 6 6:6:5.8:0's:6.5ic15'0 5 sisisieveoaces'es Sasa 
Provision for maximum use of school 
plant and care of buildings, grounds, 
Bh GeO 6 6.6.8 ase ay sos caeurs 1 
f) Recommendations made with particular 
emphasis on demands of the position 
and special qualifications of candidates 2.... 
g) Delegates authority wisely but retains 
FUN POSBOSIINOS kc 5 55 6 bea was occ ee oa5 


e 


~— 


3. Supervision (20 points) 
a) Provides courses of study and instruc- 
tional material appropriate to needs of 
RN ian s5 ass. cus Mu orases wih Biss 
b) Makes supervision a codperative “we” 4.. 
c) Is equipped with practical helps for 
teaching situations and available refer- 


ences for additional study............ icc 
d) Programs his work and follows his 
schedule with practical consistency.... 2.... 


e) Regards the system as existing for the 
benefit of the students, while adhering 
to the principle of system............ oe 
Makes the system a codperative agency 
where each member feels a responsibil- 
HY 06 GVEFY GENEL... inc scciseeccccccs 
g) Sells supervision as a service in the solu- 

tion of teaching difficulties 


f 


— 


WOU 6 555.5::4 20... 

4. Professional Leadership (10 points) 
a) As professional leader of the board.... 4.... 
b) As professional leader of the staff..... Bee. 


c) As professional representative of the 
educational standards of the community 
to all supplementary agencies......... : 
MOY casas'se WGiciss 


The courses specified for the M.A. degree are in 
addition to the 18 hours (semester) in education 
now generally required for the teacher’s certificate. 
It is suggested that part of the required psychology 
and administration may have been taken in the 
undergraduate level; however, the work in philos- 
ophy and supervision of instruction should be of 
graduate rank, and based on some teaching experi- 
ence if possible. 


BUDGETARY PRACTICES zx Public 


School Administration 


The tendency of a modern day is to scrutinize 
public expenditures with an eye to the achievement 
of economy without impairing efficiency. This 
scrutiny finds expression in a budget which has 
been systematically and judiciously constructed 
and which reflects economy and efficiency in the 
light of the funds at command. 

Thus the volume entitled Budgetary Practices in 
Public School Administration, recently written by 
Dr. Chris A. De Young and published by the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl., consti- 
tutes a timely and instructive document. The 
author defines the function of a school budget and 
holds that it is a sacred contract entered into by 
citizens and taxpayers on the one hand and the 
public officials on the other. He quotes the defini- 
tion used by Buck and Reeder as follows: 

“The budget, in the strict sense of that term, is 
a complete financial plan for a definite period, 
which is based upon careful estimates both of 
expenditure needs and of probable income of the 
government. 

“A budget is a systematized statement which 
forecasts the probable expenditures and the antic- 
ipated revenues of an individual, an organization, 
or an institution during a stated period of time.” 

In discussing the ideal school budget the author 
points out three parts: “(1) the work plan, which 
is a definite statement of the education policies and 
program; (2) the spending plan, which is a transla- 
tion of the accepted policies into proposed expendi- 
tures; and (3) the financing plan, which proposes 
means for meeting the cost of the educational pro- 


gram. A school budget is then a complete educa- 
tional and financial forecast, based on past exper- 
rience, present conditions, and future needs.” 

He argues that it is a means, not the end, and 
that the budget is the servant and education is the 
master. It stimulates confidence in the board oi 
education and the superintendent, and thus leads 
to better support for the schools. Thus, the budget, 
as such, requires no defense. Its importance is 
established. 

The author approaches with considerable detail 
and thoroughness the program idea which enters 
into the building of a budget, the technique to be 
employed, the persons who shall concern them- 
selves in the task, the time to be devoted to the 
same, and so on. 

The presentation and adoption of the budget, as 
well as its form, too, deserve consideration. What 
are the practices here? Shall it be merely a type- 
written document, mimeographed or printed? Shall 
written explanations for increases and decreases 
be provided? Who shall have the first access to the 
document, or who shall be the first to officially 
receive the same? It follows, of course, that the 
budget must go to the board of education before 
> receive official recognition. The author here 
adds: 

“The board members certainly should know in 
advance that the budget is to be presented. Super- 
intendents who send out an agenda for each board 
meeting naturally have this means of notifying 
members, in addition to that of handing out copies 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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The FIRST NATIONAL 
School Board Meeting 


William D. Boutwell 


A conference was called at Washington, D. C., 
January 5 and 6, 1933, which may well be desig- 
nated as the first school-board meeting of the kind 
ever called in this country. Officially it was named 
the Citizens’ Conference, appointed by the Pres- 
ident to consider the problem of the nation’s 
schools. 

The deliberations were at first somewhat ham- 
pered in part by definitions and generalities and 
later on by acrimonious debate covering two days 
and one night. The conference, however, agreed on 
the imperative needs of education, but disagreed 
on the financial considerations involved. President 
Hoover summarized the task of the conference in 
the following language: 

“Our nation faces the acute responsibility of 
providing a right of way for the American child. 
In spite of our economic, social, and governmental 
difficulties, our future citizens must be built up 
now. We may delay other problems, but we can- 
not delay the day-to-day care and instruction of 
our children.” 

Secretary Wilbur and United States Commissioner 
of Education, William John Cooper, made two con- 
crete suggestions to the conference, neither of which 
was included in the recommendations. Secretary 
Wilbur suggested that one billion dollars yielded 
by the gasoline tax could be applied to maintain 
education in the emergency. Commissioner Cooper 
suggested that the Federal Government collect a 
manufacturers’ sales tax, returning the funds yielded 
to the States for financing schools. 


Forty Recommendations Submitted 


The following recommendations were carried by 
a narrow margin of votes. 


1. Education is a fundamental obligation of public 
policy, related inseparably to long-term economic con- 
ditions and to the forms of governmental administra- 
tion set up by organized society to provide for the 
general welfare. 

2. Educational procedure must be evaluated even- 
tually in terms of far-reaching and broadly inclusive 
social purpose. 

3. In this conference we are concerned with one as- 
pect of the educational problem —the adjustment of 
school costs to long-term economic conditions with no 
damage to the child. 

4. Education is a necessity not a luxury, since the 
growth of the child cannot be halted or postponed 
during an economic emergency. Therefore, educational 
service should be accorded a high degree of priority in 
determining the purposes and services which shall be 
supported by the states during a depression. 

5. The major wastes in education should be elim- 
inated through the abolition of control over, and in- 
terference with, education by politicians, of political 
appointments and of political corruption. 

6. Local governments and local school districts 
should be reorganized and consolidated. 

7. Administrative control of the schools must be 
centralized in the superintendent. 

8. State administrative organization of education 
must be reorganized through the creation of a non- 
political and professional agency for the administration 
of the educational policies of the state, where such 
agency does not already exist. 

9. The state must assume the responsibility within 
its means of assuring adequate public education to all 
local communities, irrespective of their financial condi- 
tion. 

10. We especially urge lawmaking bodies to give 
priority to legislation which will alleviate conditions 
in communities now being required to make injurious 
curtailments in their school programs because of un- 
usual burdens, inequitable tax systems, or faulty fiscal 
machinery. 

11. We urge Congress to provide for federal assist- 
ance through emergency loans for a limited period to 
such states as may make an adequate showing of their 
inability to maintain reasonable standards of support 
for public-school education. 

12. All governments, local, state and national, should 
direct attention to the immediate reformation of the 
system of taxation. 

13. Immediate efforts should be made through the 
raising of the general level of commodity prices, the 
correction of serious economic maladjustments, and 
otherwise, to increase the volume of income and pur- 
chasing power, and thus to provide the monies nec- 


essary for a proper educational program. If this is not 
done, widespread injury will result, not only to the 
cause of education, but to the value of all obligations, 
public and private. 

14. The Conference is deeply impressed with the 
seriousness of the present situation but feels that the 
suggestion of adequate remedies is beyond the scope 
of its instructions and mission; therefore this Confer- 
ence respectfully directs the attention of the President 
and of the Congress to the danger of gross injury to 
the cause of education through injudicious and unwise 
reduction of educational programs, the closing of 
schools, and otherwise, consequent upon economic con- 
ditions. 

15. This Conference recommends the careful consid- 
eration by another conference or otherwise, of steps 
deemed appropriate and necessary for increasing the 
level of income and of purchasing power. 

16. The Conference is opposed to the shortening of 
the school year below the term existing previous to 
the depression, because such action will be a limita- 
tion upon the educational opportunities of the children, 
which in the long run will be neither economically nor 
educationally profitable. 

17. The teaching load should not be increased either 
in courses or hours, bevond the ability of the individ- 
ual teacher to offer a reasonable standard of instruc- 
tion to each pupil, and should be adjusted in relation 
to the quality of supervision, the experience and qual- 
ifications of the teacher, the provisions for exceptional 
pupils, and the methods of grouping pupils. 

18. The size of classes in all special subjects, such as 
art, music, manual and domestic arts, should be made 
as large as that of the average academic class; in sec- 
ondary schools laboratory periods in the sciences should 
be of the same length as periods for other subjects, and 
standards of accrediting agencies which now prevent 
such arrangement should be modified. 

19. All possible economies in school costs, such as 
the postponing of building construction when and 
where practicable, the reorganization of business de- 
partments; the adjustment of the size of class, and the 
curtailing of the activities of auxiliary agencies, etc., 
should be made before a readjustment of teachers’ 
salaries is effected. 

20. Readjustment of salaries, if necessary, should be 
made in relation to the reduction in the cost of living 
of the teaching group in any given community. 

21. School systems should weigh carefully any pro- 
posed curtailment policy with the view to securing 
real saving rather than to effect apparent economy 
that may be harmful to essential educational standards. 

22. Every effort should be made by school systems 
to utilize to their full capacity the present school 
plants. A study of conditions in various parts of the 
country has shown that in some communities much 
better utilization of school buildings for class purposes 
can be effected. 

23. The curtailment of school-building construction 
will be reflected in the industrial and business life of 
a community by increasing the amount of unemploy- 
ment and perhaps causing greater expenditures for re- 
lief work. 

24. Consideration should be given in a long-term 
building program to the fact that unit costs are prob- 
ably at a minimum at the present time and long-de- 
ferred building construction may eventually cost twice 
as much as at present. 

25. A distinction should probably be made between 
building needs that have accumulated over a period of 
years, and the additional buildings needed each year 
by the normal increase in school enrollment. The first- 
mentioned building needs may very properly be taken 
care of by a bond issue and the annual requirements 
may be met by the pay-as-you-go plan. 

26. Maintenance costs should not be reduced below 
a point where resulting deterioration of the school 
plant would necessitate ultimately greater outlay than 
the original repairs would have cost. If the condition 
of the school plant has heretofore been maintained at 
a high level, curtailment in repairwork may be adopted 
as a temporary policy. 

27. Careful study should be made of the purchase, 
distribution, and utilization of fuel and other supplies 
used by building employees. The proper operation of 
heating plants should he carefully provided for. Jan- 
itorial work should be standardized. Proper training 
should be given to building employees both before en- 
tering the school service and after entering the system. 
The number of building employees should be kept at 
what is actually needed. In some communities con- 
siderable savings may be made in this field. 

28. Careful attention should be paid to the prepara- 
tion of proper specifications, the purchase, distribution, 
care and use of all supplies and equipment. Permanent 
inventories in all cases should be maintained. Where 
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school districts are small, codperative plans of purchas- 
ing supplies and equipment might be made under the 
initiative of state departments of education. 

29. Rapid and unprecedented development of all 
forms of higher education during the past two decades, 
especially publicly supported higher education, not only 
reflects the distinctive character of our democratic 
idealism, but also furnishes conclusive proof of the 
reality of the long-recognized principle of the equality 
of opportunity in American life. From these institu- 
tions has come a large proportion of the trained per- 
sonnel of the established professions and the leader- 
ship of our complex industrial and social life. Further- 
more, the results of the scientific research carried on 
by such institutions have been of well-nigh incalculable 
worth to the economic life of the nation. When viewed 
from these two standpoints along the general scheme 
of higher education of,the country it must be regarded 
as a principal, productive asset, the conservation and 
further development of which are matters of permanent 
concern for the states and for the nation. 

30. The effective, economical, and nonpolitical opera- 
tion and adaptation of the plan of popular education, 
at all levels, from the elementary schools through the 
universities, are fundamental obligations of the Amer- 
ican state. 

31. During a period of economic stress, such as that 
now existing, there is imposed upon all of those in 
positions of responsibility, whether in government, in- 
dustry or cultural activity, a clear responsibility of 
affirming the inherent basis of our American plan, and 
of promoting confidence among the people in their 
educational institutions. In particular, efforts are needed 
to avoid any unnecessary reduction in the educational 
opportunities now available to American youth. 

32. Today all publicly supported higher institutions, 
more than ever before, are responsible for the econom- 
ical administration of their funds. There is abundant 
evidence that these institutions the country over are 
capable of making those adjustments in operation 
made necessary by any reasonable policy of retrench- 
ment. They have already demonstrated their ability 
and their willingness to share the burden imposed upon 
the economic life of the people. 

33. If the state is to have during the coming genera- 
tion institutions adequate to serve its needs, it must 
not now unwisely weaken the human foundations of 
those institutions. 

34. The essential limitation upon attendance on sec- 
ondary schools of any grade is the requirement that 
the student: give such evidence of a continuing and 
developing ability to learn, as shows that he is pre- 
paring himself better to meet the constantly advancing 
demands of an effective service for life. 

The obligation of the states to afford an equality of 
educational opportunity is always predicated upon a 
reciprocal obligation of the individual to use such op- 
portunities effectively. 

35. We are impressed with the need of a better un- 
derstanding of our social purposes and a clarification 
of our social values if the present crisis in education 
is to be turned to future account. This is not a subject 
with which a single conference can deal, but the neces- 
sity for a nation-wide continuing effort to deal with 
this problem seems obvious. 

36. The peculiar position of public education in our 
democracy, supported and guided by local initiative 
and directly accountable to it, suggests that there 
should be set up in every locality, councils broadly 
representative to mobilize and clarify public opinion 
in order to deal more generously and wisely with the 
present crisis in education. 

37. The school is only one of the many educational 
agencies. The home, the church, the library, all must 
be maintained and strengthened along with the schools. 
Since education does not stop with childhood the 
agencies of adult education must not be forgotten. 
— attention might be given to training for parent- 

ood. 

38. The Conference notes the critical condition of 
certain under-privileged groups, particularly the Ne- 
groes, and the necessity for special solicitude with re- 
gard to them. It is obvious that further diminution of 
educational facilities of this group would handicap 
them far in excess of the handicaps placed upon other 
children, and would hazard the possibilities of Negroes 
participating in our future society with a degree of 
efficiency commensurate with the demands. The atten- 
tion of the country, therefore, is called to the fact that 
serious consideration should be given the past and pres- 
ent unequal educational opportunities before attempt- 
ing any further retrenchments. 

39. We are impressed with the experience of various 
localities in moving promptly and energetically to 
maintain and extend their social services, particularly 
those of education, and we recommend that the Office 
of Education give nation-wide continuing publicity to 
these efforts. 

40. Because of the need of definite information on 
school costs at this time the Conference regrets that 
the Congress found it necessary to discontinue the 
study of school finance carried on under the direction 
of the United States Office of Education, and expresses 
the hope that at an early date ways be found to resume 
that important and especially timely study. 


(Concluded on Page 67) 
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Adjustment in School Administration 


GLANCE over the field of school administration throughout 

the United States notes a general downward revision of the 
budgets. The decline in property values has lessened the public rev- 
enues out of which the schools and other public operations must be 
maintained. In brief, as a consequence of a reduced income, school 
budgets everywhere are being revised. An era of financial readjust- 
ment is on. 

When it is considered that the American schools had attained a 
momentum and a degree of expansion not heretofore attained by 
any country in the world, it was only reasonable to expect that the 
day would come when someone would call a halt. The spirit of 
enterprise and optimism, so characteristic of the American people, 
together with the marvelous constructive ability they have mani- 
fested, has also found expression in the administration of their 
schools. 

Thus, the policy in the direction of momentum and expansion has, 
within the last decade, increased school costs in a material degree. 
The reaction which has set in means nothing more nor less than a 
check on activities not deemed an imperative necessity in the 
conduct of school systems. The revisions to which school budgets 
have been subjected vary in degree as well as in form, depending 
upon local considerations and contingencies. 

The educators have eloquently championed the integrity of the 
schools, but in many instances, they have wavered when confronted 
with stern and unrelenting facts. The school superintendent who 
stands by his coworkers on the salary question and, who at the same 
time, must face a protesting taxpaying constituency, has a difficult 
task in justifying his position. 

The logic of the situation is that the inevitable must be met sooner 
or later. The same degree of retrenchment which applies to private 
interests and to the public service will apply to the administration 
of the schools. Individual judgment and local conditions will deter- 
mine whether the cuts shall apply to salaries, equipment, or capital 
investments. With a reduction in property values and incomes, it 
follows, too, that all governments, local, state, and national, must 
rely upon a reduced support. Thus, the order of the day is a readjust- 
ment of financial affairs, both private and public, and the schools 
cannot escape the general sweep of things. 

A calm analysis of the situation would not only suggest a new 
era in educational leadership, but also in the advent of a new type 
of leadership. If we laud the energy and constructive ability which 
educational leadership manifested in time of prosperity, we now 
have need for leadership which can grapple with the problems of 
reconstruction. It cannot be denied that the transition process of 
what the Germans call “Abbau,” a process which aims to reduce the 
size of the structure without lessening its utility, must be met. 

Whatever a change in our economic situation may mean in other 
fields of activity, it will mean aggressive, fearless, and constructive 
leadership in the educational field. To champion the cause of educa- 
tion in beautiful language, to fight against salary reductions in 
vigorous terms, and to stand out stubbornly against the inevitable 
trend toward reconstruction, will not solve the problem. 

There must be that new leadership which is entirely clear on the 
exigencies of the situation, that will adhere boldly to a sane and 
sensible line of action, and that will enjoy the confidence of the 
rank and file of the school workers and citizens. 
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New Tax Proposals in Aid of Education 


' IS gratifying to note that the educators of the country are turn- 
ing their attention to the subject of taxation. Not only have out- 
standing educators manifested an interest in the subject but state 
departments of public instruction and educational associations come 
forward with definite recommendations and proposals for tax 
reforms. The pressure of the hour unquestionably has proved a 
stimulant in the direction of tax studies. If the support granted to 
education is inadequate, the question may well be asked whether 
the system employed in exacting public tribute is equitable and 
effective. If the educator is satisfied that the needs of education are 
inadequately provided then he must turn his attention to the prevail- 
ing system of taxation and ascertain its deficiencies and short- 
comings. 

Here he will discover at the outset that the property tax is an 
outworn instrument no longer recognized in the leading countries of 
the world as a sole and dependable revenue producer. It is evident 
in our own country that property as such has been taxed to its 
utmost. The delinquencies in farm and factory, rural and urban 
property taxation tell their own story. The limit has been reached. 

Other sources of revenue must be found, not so much in the desire 
of securing a larger revenue yield as in the interest of providing an 
equitable distribution of the tax burden. The decline in the revenue 
yield on property naturally prompts attention to other sources not 
now adequately or equitably taxed. 

On the theory that the cost of government is a vital consideration 
in the stability and progress of a country, it follows, too, that the 
cause of education is a vital part of the scheme of government and 
that as such is entitled to adequate support. If that support falls 
short of its requirements the adjustments must be found either in 
an opening of new tax sources or a reduced budget. 

In Minnesota, for instance, the schools ask for 1 cent per gallon 
of the gasoline tax; 20 per cent of the auto license tax; 1 cent on 
a package of cigarets; 1/5 cent on cigars; 10 per cent on other 
tobacco sales; 1 cent on playing cards; 20 per cent on all fines; 15 
per cent of boxing and wrestling matches; 25 per cent on marathons 
(including all contests of over one-day duration); 25 per cent of 
income tax if levied; 10-cent stamp on all legal documents; 20 per 
cent of inheritance tax; 15 per cent of fish and game license receipts: 
10 per cent of revenues of carnivals, etc.; the right in years of 
depression to use 10 per cent of the state trust funds. 

This it is claimed will provide a fund of $50 a year for every school 
child in the state. The legislature will be asked to enact the proposal 
into law. 

In Mississippi, the school people are supporting a sales tax which 
places a tax of 1 cent on sales of from 25 to 60 cents, 2 cents on sales 
of 60 cents to $1.25, 3 cents on $1.25 to $1.60, and so on. On charge 
sales, a tax of 2 per cent is computed on each invoice. 

We are not prepared to hold that these proposals are the last word 
in the direction of tax reform. They note, however, that the educa- 
tional factors are concerning themselves in an active way with tax 
matters. And this is a gratifying move in the right direction. The 
interest manifested by the educational leaders in tax matters also 
inspires the hope that beneficent results may follow. 


Attacks on Board-of-Education Policies 


N THE adjustment of the country’s economic affairs there is al- 

ways the inclination for someone to blame somebody else for the 

ills that temporarily afflict us. The school authorities are subjected 
to criticism never heard in prosperous times. 

The disgruntled taxpayer, self-appointed watchdog of the treas- 
ury, is always with us, but the citizen who usually is in agreement 
with what the public authorities do is here and there becoming rest- 
less under the economic strain. It is he who urges that the profes- 
sional workers get a higher salary than they are entitled to, that 
the administrators are spending public monies recklessly, and things 
could be done on a lower cost scale. 

The conferences engaged in between the school authorities and 
the citizenship have usually resuled in an amicable adjustment of 
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the school budgets. There are instances, however, where an acute 
situation has arisen between the civic bodies striving for lower tax 
rates and the board of education. Such a situation has arisen in 
Philadelphia where the school budget for 1933 was reduced by 
$2,360,000 over the previous year and where the civic bodies en- 
couraged by the public press insist upon further reductions. 

The Philadelphia board of education has made it clear that further 
reductions in school costs cannot be entertained without impairing 
the high standards which obtain in that city. 

In defense of its policy to adhere to a tax rate which is 5 cents 
lower than the $1 tax allowed under the law, the board advances the 
following: “In the proportion of salaries taken for administration, 
Philadelphia ranks ninth. Eight other cities spend a greater pro- 
portion of their funds for supervision. The Philadelphia figure is 
4.7 per cent, while in New York 5.29 per cent goes for administra- 
tion and in Pittsburgh 7.1 per cent. 

There are 189 cities in the United States with populations of 50,- 
000 or more. Philadelphia is the lowest of them all, except for four 
cities, in the proportion of taxes going for education; in other 
words, a larger proportion of the city taxes here goes for other than 
educational purposes than in any other metropolitan cities, except 
Miami, Savannah, Jersey City and Galveston. 

The quality of education given in Philadelphia high schools is 
equal to that of the best private preparatory schools, but costs much 
less. The average tuition in a private school is $350 to $400 a year, 
whereas the cost per pupil in Philadelphia high schools is only $161 
a year. 

It is evident from the discussions engaged in by the various city 
boards of education that, while economies have become the order of 
the day, all unwarranted reductions in school budgets will be 
strenuously resisted. The citizenship that stands behind the nation’s 
schools is firm in maintaining their standards of service. 


Public-School Administration and 
Private Enterprise 


T HAS become traditional in this country that public undertak- 

ings must not compete with private enterprise. The question of 

government interference with the projects of individuals asserts it- 
self also in the school field, causing dissension and controversy. 

Occasionally a restaurant keeper objects to the operations of the 
school cafeteria. The owner of a lunch-counter wagon drawn into 
the vicinity of a high school protests loudly when orders are given 
that pupils must remain on the school premises and patronize the 
school cafeteria or bring their luncheons along from home. In all 
these controversies between public and private interests the school 
authorities must be guided by the interests of the physical and 
mental welfare of the pupil and the good discipline of the school 
as a whole. 

The disposition of the surplus products of the vocational schools 
also causes differences. The local merchant protests the sale of 
furniture made in the public trade school. He regards such sale as 
an unfair competition. He holds that he is a taxpayer who supports 
the schools amd that such schools have no right to compete with 
private enterprise. 

The issue sometimes results in serious consequences. At Tampa, 
Florida, a teacher of printing in the local vocational school was 
dismissed because it was alleged that he accepted printing jobs 
from the outside and thus competed with local printing plants. 

As a rule, the household paraphernalia turned out in vocational 
schools constitute minor items and are regarded as samples of what 
pupils can produce rather than as articles of competition. No well- 
organized school will deliberately compete with private enterprise 
as a matter of gain. The proceeds are usually devoted to school 
interests and in nowise become a matter of personal profit. 

While it would be inconsistent on the part of the schools to de- 
liberately compete with the manufacturing and commercial interests 
of the community, it remains also that the school authorities cannot 
allow private interests to interfere with policies designed to maintain 
the efficiency of the school and the interests of the pupils. 
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Guarding Against Harmful School Publicity 


HE taxpaying public has a right to know how its schools are 
being conducted and how public funds are being expended. This 
right implies that the press, as the representative of the public, has - 
the right of access to all news matter pertaining to school activities. 
There is, however, a dividing line between school news which is 
favorable and that which is unfavorable. To be more specific there 
is such a thing as harmful publicity as well as desirable publicity. 
The dividing line must be observed. It does mean, however, that 
shortcomings ordinarily subject to criticism or reprimand may find 
adjustment without shouting them from the housetops. 

It happens quite frequently in board-of-education deliberations 
that some member, in the heat of debate, voices his criticisms in 
language that makes a good news story for the public press. But 
corrective measures can usually be effected without public challenge 
and sensational debate. Adjustments are better made in the quiet 
of personal contact than in forensic argument designed to exalt the 
speaker rather than determine the question. Those who are in charge 
of dispensing school news must decide between that which may 
prove harmful and that which is beneficial. 

At this point it must be borne in mind that the prestige of the 
school system must be subserved in the interest of the pupil consti- 
tuency. It follows that if the prestige of the superintendent, princi- 
pal, or teacher is attacked the good discipline of the school is being 
undermined. This does not mean that any derelictions on the part 
of the professional factors must be condoned. 

In the nature of things the activities of a school system are subject 
to recognition in the news columns of the local press. Frequently 
a reporter or an editor who learns of a fact which may lend itself 
to an interesting newspaper story will forego the publication of the 
same if he believes that harmful results may follow. But this consid- 
erate attitude is not followed by all newspaper men. The discrimina- 
tion must be exercised at first hand by those who are authorized to 


give out school news and who are in a position to caution against 
harmful publicity. 


Suppressing High-School Fraternities 


. school authorities throughout the United States are practi- 
cally of one mind as to the baneful influences of the secret socie- 
ties in student life. Definite rules adopted by boards of education, 
and even state laws, forbidding the formation of secret fraternities 
within the schools prevail quite generally throughout the country. 

It may be of some interest to note how some of the school author- 
ities have met the problem in a more recent day. The board of edu- 
cation of Boise, Idaho, for instance, recently adopted a rule for- 
bidding the operation of secret fraternities in the local high schoels. 
The decision was based upon a referendum vote by the parents. 

The Boise school authorities, in securing an expression, presented 
the question in the form of a pamphlet which contained the argu- 
ments in favor as well as those opposed to fraternities and sororities. 

Thus, parents were told of the chief claims made for the frater- 
nities, namely, that they develop the social phase of pupil life, 
gratify the organizing instinct, the secret tendency, foster lasting 
friendships, and so on. 

But they are also told the other side of the story which constitutes 
a severe indictment of the fraternity idea. Here the parents are 
plainly told that such secret organizations are undemocratic, in- 
culcate false standards of life, lower scholarships, and lower the 
efficiency of the school. 

Added to these general observations is the testimony of leading 
educators who are practically of one mind in their condemnation 
of the high-school fraternities. They assert that these organizations 
cultivate snobbery, school politics, poor scholarship, create problems 
in discipline, and a false outlook upon life. 

Where the public, or rather the parents, are uninformed and there- 
fore divided as to the desirability or undesirability of the frater- 
nities, it is well to present the whole subject in an impartial and 
complete manner. The thoughtful parent will soon come to the 
understanding and appreciation that secret pupil organizations can- 
not be tolerated within the precincts of a well-ordered school system. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS WILL MEET 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


“New Frontiers for American Life’ is the 
significant theme selected by President M. C. 
Potter for the sixty-third annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, in Min- 
neapolis, February 25 to March 2. It is the 
belief of Mr. Potter and the officers of the 
Department that the solution of educational 
problems arising from the rapidly changing 
social, industrial, and economic conditions in 
the United States demand the pioneering 
courage and self-sacrifice on the part of superin- 
tendents and other school executives. The pro- 
gram for the Minneapolis convention has been 
developed in a courageous attempt to frankly 
face every difficulty confronting the schools in 
1933 and in subsequent years. 

Minneapolis has a beautiful new convention 
hall, conveniently located near the hotels in the 
business center of the city. Ample exhibit space 
for the educational and commercial exhibits is 
located in the same building. The following are 
the important addresses at the general sessions: 

The Challenge to Democracy in Our New Frontiers. 

The New Frontier’s Challenge to Education. 

Educational Frontiers from an International View- 
point. 

Administration of Education on the New Frontiers. 

Educational Materials for the New Frontiers. 


Secondary and Higher Education for the New 
Frontiers. 


Adult and Extension Education for New Frontiers. 

Following are the more important organiza- 
tions and allied departments that will meet 
before or during the convention: 

American Educational Research Association; 
Department of Elementary-School Principals; 
Department of Rural Education; Department 
of Secondary-School Principals; Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction; 
National Association of High-School Inspectors 
and Supervisors; National Council of Educa- 
tion; National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education; National 
Society for the Study of Education; National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 

The Department of Superintendence will 
have no official headquarters hotel but registra- 
tion and other offices will be located in the 
Minneapolis Auditorium. Special railroad 
tickets will be sold at one and one-half fare for 
the round trip and the sale will extend from 
February 19 to 27. Identification certificates 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
National Education Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Among the special discussion groups during 
the week will be the following: 

Tuesday Group: 

Emergency Economies in School Administration, 
Charles S. Meek, Toledo, Ohio, chairman. 

New Frontiers in the Business Administration of 
Schools, John A. Sexton, Pasadena, Calif., chairman 

Professionally Versus Politically Dominated School 
Districts, E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston, Texas, chairman. 
Wednesday Group: 

Financing Education in the Larger Cities, Charles B. 
Glenn, Birmingham, Ala., chairman. 

Financing Education in the Smaller Cities, Frank A. 
Jensen, Rockford, IIl., chairman. 

Public Relations—A_ Frontier 
Broome, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman. 

Assistant Superintendents, Stephen F. Bayne, New 
York City, chairman. 


Meeting the Emergency in State School Systems, 
Albert S. Cook, Baltimore, Md., chairman. 


THE HICK SUPERINTENDENT 
WRITES A LETTER 
Dear Editor: 

Young Leslie Forget who attends a little one- 
room rural school back up in the mountains and 
is in the fourth grade, decided a week or two ago, 
to take a day off to visit friends in the village, with 
the results that the first thing we knew he had 
strayed into a French class in the local high school 
where the discipline was not of the type of which 
he was familiar. Leslie watched the proceedings 
with great interest. Finally, at the close of the 
period, he remarked to the teacher, “I enjoyed my 


Problem, E. C. 
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The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association is un- 
doubtedly one of the strongest factors for 
shaping educational theory and practice 
in the whole field of education today. Em- 
bracing in its membership not only chief 
executives and supervisory officers of the 
public schools but leaders in educational 
philosophy in the colleges and universi- 
ties, it is in a peculiarly strategic position 
to guide and direct the educational 
thought of America. The evidence of its 
influence is to be seen in the smallest rurai 
school as well as in the largest university. 
Through its conventions, its publications 
in the field of administration and the cur- 
riculum, and its contributions to research, 
whereby it has become possible for the 
school administrator to place before the 
public an accurate picture of educational 
conditions and needs and to provide a 
proper perspective for the support of edu- 
cational policies, it has done much to im- 
prove educational conditions throughout 
America. The Yearbooks of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence have become the 
accepted guides in local curriculum mak- 
ing everywhere, and its series of research 
bulletins has probably been more effective 
than any other factor in winning financial 
support for the sehools and improving 
administrative practice generally. An or- 
ganization which can accomplish what 
the Department of Superintendence has 
been able to do for its constituents and 
for the entire field of education is deserv- 
ing of the most loyal support of the pro- 
fession everywhere. Because of the great 
emergency which the schools of America 
are now facing, the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the department in Minneapolis, 
during the week of February 26, will un- 
doubtedly be of utmost significance for 
the future of education. 






























The theme chosen by the Executive 
Committee for the Minneapolis conven- 
tion is NEW FRONTIERS FOR AMER- 
ICAN LIFE. That we are face to face 
with new frontiers in our economic, polit- 
ical, and social life scarcely anyone will 
deny. Perhaps never in all our history 
have we been so solicitous for the future 
welfare of America, nor so confident that 
in our hands and hearts lie the material 
and spiritual elements with which a newer 
and better civilization shall be erected. 











visit very much, but I think you ought to punish 
some of those older boys.” 

Do you know, Editor, there are a whole lot of 
people in this world these days who feel just as 
Leslie did. They want to tell us how to run schools 
when they themselves have very little knowledge of 
what the real problems are. Their intentions are of 
the very best, but like the lad from the hills, they 
see only a very small part of the picture. They 
frequently suggest simple methods for reducing 
expenditures which, when carried out, do ac- 
complish certain beneficial results, but in so doing 
weaken the entire system. 


ON fo Mzunneapolts! 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
February 25 to March 2, 1933 


M. C. Potter, Milwaukee, Wis. 

























We are undoubtedly on the eve of farther- 
reaching social changes than we have yet 
witnessed in our lifetime. With such a 
prospect, education which aims merely to 
adapt the individual to his present sur- 
roundings cannot suffice. Education for 
adaptability rather than education for 
adaptation must be our purpose. Mastery 
of fixed conditions means safety and sur- 
vival so long as those conditions do not 
change. Change of conditions necessitates 
for survival of the inhabitants a flexibility, 
a readiness for correlative change and a- 
daptability. 

Adaptability is the characteristic of ex- 
panding states. It has always characterized 
America outside of schoolhouses. Wistful 
retrospection has characterized many 
schools and school curricula. Teachers 
have emulated Lot’s wife in looking back- 
ward. In most schools scholarship, an in- 
dispensable tool in digging small fields, 
has been the goal, yet scholarship in itself 
is not education. Many scholarly men are 
clearly uneducated. The frontier labelled 
them “educated fools.” A truly educated 
man may have no special scholarship. 
Schools long looked only toward scholar- 
ship. It is an important detail in educa- 
tion. Education may contain it, but it may 
not contain education. 


The frontier was a great educational 
agency. Healthy states of the world have 
had free frontiers for the restless. Their 
absence has historically meant national 
disease and ultimate death. The American 
frontier vanished in 1890. Our nation 
must hereafter digest its own irritant tox- 
ins which formerly escaped to the front- 
iers. If adaptability is not to cease, and if 
freedom and individualism and a healthy 
national life are to survive, there must be 
devised some suitable substitute for the 
vanished frontier. The artificial imitation 
or restoration of any feature of nature is 
vastly expensive. To afford frontier op- 
portunities to children is the school’s 
most important and most costly task to 
which leaders in education are now de- 
voting their magnificent energies. General 
interest in the work of the department 
will be manifested by school people in at- 
tendance, and to an almost equal extent 
by the press and pulpit, and parent-teach- 
er groups. “On to Minneapolis” is the 
month’s educational slogan! 


But that is not what I am writing you about. 
My real reason for this letter tonight is to tell you, 
it looks now as if nothing outside of a severe illness 
is going to prevent me from attending the big meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence in Min- 
neapolis — depression or no depression. 

You see, this is the way I look at it. When two 
teams face each other on a football field, the first 
thing each does is to go into a huddle where the 
players pool interests and lend each other en- 
couragement. According to H. G. Wells, civilization 
is witnessing a race between catastrophe and edu- 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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NEW JERSEY STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
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35 ,coosquare feet of Sealex Floors were 
chosen for the new buildings of the 
State Normal School at Trenton,N. J. 
Architects: Guilbert and Betelle, 
Newark, N. J. Linoleum Contractors: 
Newark Parquet Flooring Co. and 
Swern & Co. When Sealex materials are 
installed by an authorized contractor 
of Bonded Floors or Bonded Walls, 
they are backed by Guaranty Bonds. 


selects resilient floors of proved durability 


EALEX Floors have a special ‘‘proving ground’’ of 

their own. It is the thousands of leading educational 
institutions, such as the splendid new normal school 
illustrated above, in which Sealex materials have been 
installed. 


In this vast proving ground, Sealex Linoleum has 
demonstrated that it can withstand the heaviest foot 
trafic for years without showing a sign of wear. It has 
proved that the ideal floor for school use is one that is 


: really resilient—hence quiet and comfortable underfoot. 


Right now is the strategic time to buy Sealex. Today 
you can cover the discolored or splintery old floors in 
your classrooms and corridors with a permanent Sealex 
floor at a price that would have seemed incredible just 


two years ago. Let us prove this—ask for estimates. 


Sealex Wall-Covering. A remarkable new decorative 
material especially suitable for applying over shabby, 
hard-to-clean corridor walls. Sealex Wall-Covering is 
washable, fade-proof and stain-proof, lasts the life of the 
building without refinishing. Write our Architectural 
Service Department for further information. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALE X 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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Stair Treads Can Be Permanently Non-Slip— 









and Extremely 


Wear-resisting, too 


. oonagaaay building stairs certainly get plenty of 
use — and abuse 

scuffing young feet . 
year. But Alundum Tiles stand the gaff and provide 
real protection against slipping. Their millions of 
tiny grains of abrasive grip the foot firmly—even at 
the very nosing edge. They have a flat, unbroken 
surface—nothing to cause tripping. 


. . hundreds of scurrying, 
. . day after day, year after 


They cost a little more at first, it is true, but in the 
end much less. For there are any number of schools 
where installations of Alundum Tiles have been in 
service for ten years or more and don’t yet show 
appreciable wear . . 
effectiveness. 


. or the least loss of non-slip 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggrepates 


It’s the Kind and the Percentage of Abrasive that Makes Alundum Tiles Permanently Non-Slip 








CSIchool Law 


School District Government 


A county school board should be held to the same 
degree of integrity and liability as an individual in its 
acts as a corporate body.— Board of Public Instruc- 
tion for Lafayette County v. First National Bank, 143 
Seuthern reporter 738, Fla. 

The votes cast at an election for the director of a 
school district by persons who were not qualified elec- 
tors of the district were held illegal (Kans. revised sta- 
tutes of 1923, §§ 72-404; and the Constitution, art. 5, 
§1).— Gentry v. Hornung, 15 Pacific reporter (2d) 
445, Kans. 

A school-district trustee may withdraw his resigna- 
tion before it is acted on by the county board of edu- 
cation. — Ellis v. Van Horn, 53 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 367, 245 Ky. 206. 

The repossession of a paper on which a resignation 
as school-district trustee was written was unnecessary, 
where the resignation was orally withdrawn before act- 
ed on. — Ellis v. Van Horn, 53 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 367, 245 Ky. 206. 

The reasons for a school-district trustee’s tender of 
resignation and withdrawal of it are immaterial. — 
Ellis v. Van Horn, 53 Southwestern reporter (2d) 367, 
245 Ky. 206. 

A county board of education’s attempt to select the 
successor of a school-district trustee who withdrew his 
resignation before it was acted on was held void. — 
Ellis v. Van Horn, 53 Southwestern reporter (2d) 367, 
245 Ky. 206. 





School-District Taxation 


A bank’s loan of money to a county school board to 
pay the expenses of operating the county schools when 
the money borrowed by the board during the previous 
scholastic year had not been repaid and over 80 per 
cent of the estimate for the year had already been bor 
rowed, was held validated by a curative act (Fla. laws 
of 1921, c. 8549; Fla. complete laws of 1927, §§ 496, 
566).— Board of Public Instruction for Lafayette 
County v. First National Bank, 143 Southern reporter 
738, Fla. 

Teachers 


The resignation of a school-district trustee did not 
annul the previous recommendation of a person for 
employment as a teacher. — Ellis v. Van Horn, 53 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 367, 245 Ky. 206. 

The attempted employment by the county board of 


education as teacher for a school district of a person 
other than the one recommended by the trustee for the 
district was held void. — Ellis v. Van Horn, 53 South- 
western reporter (2d) 367, 245 Ky. 206. 

A statute prohibiting the dismissal of a permanent 
teacher, except for cause, was held applicable to all 
teachers, though elected before enactment (Calif. school 
code, 5.650, repealed and reénacted by the Calif. sta- 
tutes of 1931, p. 1395).— Cullen v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City and County of San Francisco, 15 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 227, Calif. App. 

The right of tenure does not guarantee that a teach- 
er be retained in a particular school or assigned to teach 
particular classes (Calif. school code, 5.500, 5.650, et. 
seq., repealed and reénacted by the statutes of 1931, 
pp. 1394, 1395; the statutes of 1931, p. 3057, § 135). 
—Cullen v. Board of Education of City and County 
of San Francisco, 15 Pacific reporter (2d) 227, Calif. 
App. 

A San Francisce teacher, duly classified as a perma- 
nent teacher, could not be removed without cause 
(Calif. school code, §§ 5.500, 5.650, et. seq., repealed 
and reénacted by the Calif. statutes of 1931, pp. 1394, 
1395; the statutes of 1931, p. 3057, § 135).— Cullen v. 
Board of Education of City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, 15 Pacific reporter (2d) 227, Calif. App. 

One duly classified as a permanent teacher, and as- 
signed to both day and evening high schools in San 
Francisco for not exceeding eight hours daily, was held 
to have one “position” from which a teacher could not 
be removed without cause (Calif. school code, §§ 5.500, 
5.650, et. seq., repealed and reénacted by the Calif. sta- 
tutes of 1931, pp. 1394, 1395; the statutes of 1931, p. 
3057, §135).—Cullen v. Board of Education of City 
and County of San Francisco, 15 Pacific reporter (2d) 
227, Calif. App. 

A statute authorizing the board of education to hire 
and contract with teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents, by implication grants the board authority to dis- 
miss for adequate cause.— Independent Dist. No. 68 
of Gregory v. Deibert, 244 Northwestern reporter 656, 
S.Dak. 

In an action by a board of education to oust the 
superintendent, who refused to surrender the position 
after a resolution of dismissal, the defendant could not 
litigate nor review the rightfulness of the dismissal. — 
Independent Dist. No. 68 of Gregory v. Deibert, 244 
Northwestern reporter 656, S. Dak. 

The board of education of Alexandria, Ind., was 
sued by a parent for injuries received by his 6-year-old 
boy on the school playgrounds and received an adverse 
verdict. The court fixed the damage at $2,500. 
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PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE CURTAIL- 
MENT OF AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
DURING THE DEPRESSION 


During a period of economic depression, through 
which the country is now passing, it is necessary that 
school authorities scrutinize carefully the activities that 
may be suspended, without causing permanent injury 
to the education of pupils in the schools. Complacency 
is not the attitude that the times demand of those re- 
sponsible for the education of the next generation. 
Much publicity is given to the great increase in costs 
of public education, but those loudest in a demand for 
a decrease in expenditures for public schools are silent 
when expenditures for other government functions are 
discussed. The cost of schools has increased greatly 
during the past decade. We are conscious of the cost 
of the schools when we pay taxes, but we are not so 
conscious of the increase in the cost of luxuries that 
we consume in large amounts. 

Dr. C. R. Maxwell, dean of the College of Education 
of the University of Wyoming, speaking recently before 
the Wyoming Education Association at its meeting in 
Thermopolis, stressed the point that professional edu- 
cators, who are responsible for the administration of 
the schools, must use every means at their command 
to prevent the emasculation of the excellent school sys- 
tem which has been developed in various common- 
wealths of the country. He held that during this pres- 
ent period we must analyze our expenditures and be 
in a position to justify any curtailments in the pro- 
gram. He spoke in part, as follows: 

“As a basis for the consideration of the curtailment 
of our educational programs, the following principles 
are enunciated: 

“1. Educational activities should be eliminated if the 
purposes of such activities are not clearly envisaged by 
the school system. : 

“2. Activities should be eliminated that meet the 
needs of a small number of the school population and 
are expensive to operate. 

“3. Activities should be eliminated if their abandon- 
ment for a short period of time would cause no per- 
manent injury to the educational development of 
pupils. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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= s Job O: Of Keeping Things Clean 


i caeaalalal 
a one-third of the 
world’s working time is spent in keep- 
ing things clean. Cleaning ranks as 
one of the world’s greatest industries. 
It affects practically everything we 
do and with which we come in 
contact. 


Science has almost worked miracles 
in lessening the labor and expense of 
cleaning. For just as specialization 
has proved its great value in other 
fields, so a careful analysis of all 
types of cleaning problems has 
proved that only specialized cleaners 
and cleansers 


Thus was developed the family of 
Wyandotte Products which, for over 
a third of a century, has protected 
health and investments of millions of 
dollars in the industries and institu- 
tions of America. 


There is a Wyandotte Product for 
every cleaning requirement—espe- 
cially made to do that particular job 
superlatively well. Back of every 
Wyandotte Product is a guarantee 
that you will find it satisfactory or 
its cost will be refunded. 


May we have the opportunity of 


consulting 


could work Wyandotte Products with you on 


efficiently and 


your cleaning 


economically. TheJ.B.Ford Co. - Wyandotte, Mich.  ;equirements? 
THE J. B. FORD COMPANY WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN DEPT. H-21 
Please send me more details about Wyandotte Products. 
Name Title sia 
Address - 
City State__ 
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40% Concentrated Liquid Soap 


(Continued from Page 48) 


“4. Activities should be suspended which can most 
easily be resumed when additional funds are again 
available. 

“From the negative point of view: 

“1. Activities should not be discontinued because of 
the criticism of their outcome on the part of any group 
with special interests. 

“2. Activities should not be discontinued on the 
basis of the recency of introduction into a school 
system. 

“3. Activities should not be discontinued on the basis 
of expenses alone if these activities meet the needs of 
a large segment of the school population.” 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN EL PASO, 
TEXAS" 

For the current school year, the city administration 
has notified the El Paso school board that no more 
than $500,000 of local tax money is available for use 
in running the schools. Together with the $400,000 
from the state apportionment, this sum means a total 
of $900,000, as compared with $1,222,000 during the 
previous year. 

Since the total saving, in order to remain within so 
limited an appropriation, had to come from mainte- 
nance and teachers’ salaries, the board has declared a 
straight cut of 25 per cent in the salaries of regular 
employees, plus additional slashes for those who have 
other sources of income. New teachers employed have 
been placed on a low pay rate. 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY 


We are in the midst of changes in the financing of 
public education which are as significant as the changes 
which occurred in most of the states during the period 
from 1830 to 1860 and which occurred in New Jersey 
between 1811 and 1867. The transformation has oc- 
curred in the direction of a shifting of the burden of 
support of at least the basic program of education 
from the community to the state. 

Dr. Paul R. Mort, in a talk on the “Financing of 
Education in New Jersey” before the New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association at Atlantic City, discusses the 
subject, taking up the changes which have occurred in 
the financing of education in five states and the lack 
of stability of adequate financial systems under the 
present depression. He said in part: 

“Analysis of the demands of the equalization prin- 
ciple in the State of New Jersey shows that the state 
should guarantee to every boy and girl within its 
bounds a minimum program of education which would 
cost in the neighborhood of $3,000 for all current ex- 
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BECAUSE 40% of Concentrated Soap in every 
gallon of Liqua-San ‘“‘C” gives 9600 handwash- 
ings as compared with 3200 handwashings of 
liquid soaps in the common rut, and 


BECAUSE Liqua-San “C”’ lathers instantly 
and rinses easily in water of any chemical con- 
tent and therefore reduces the water consump- 
tion per pupil to a point where the savings on 
water cost become a substantial help to dis- 
tressed budgets, and 


BECAUSE it is made of Edible Cochin Coconut 
Oil and American Potash, under strict labora- 
tory control, in order that every drop of Liqua- 
San, upon instant contact with water may speed, 
without a particle of waste, to its task of float- 
ing out the dirt. 


WE GUARANTEE, with the use of Liqua-San “C” in 
your school, a reduction in handwashing costs of at 
least 33144%. Can you afford to ignore this definite 
guaranteed saving in this year of careful spending? 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Canadian Plant Rocky Mt. Plant 
2 tv 76 Duchess St. ® 1429-18th St 
Toronto, Ont Denver, Colo. 


We manufacture a complete line of Floor Cleaning Compounds, 
Deodorizing Blocs, Crystals and Blockettes, Floor Dressings, 
Liquid Waxes, Insecticides, Deodorants, Plumbing Cleansers, 
Disinfectants, and the famous gym floor finish Seal-O-San. 
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penditures of the elementary classroom. This is the type 
of program which districts of average wealth are now 
supporting. 

“When we examine the actual educational programs 
being offered in the state, we find that there are many 
communities falling short of a desirable minimum. As 
a matter of fact, approximately half of the children in 
the state are experiencing less desirable programs than 
the acceptable minimum. The task of reaching a satis- 
factory program in the state is a task not only of re- 
organizing present finance, but in the long run of ac- 
tually improving the educational status of many com- 
munities. 

“The present system of state support is more a ges- 
ture than a reality. Excepting as it operates to bring 
about equalization within counties, its equalizing effects 
have fallen far short of the desirable. As a matter of 
fact, all but approximately $2,500,000 of the $23,000,- 
000 distributed by the state each year is returned to 
the counties which provided the fund. The overlook- 
ing of this fact has tended to give New Jersey a place 
in state school support which it has not deserved. The 
beginning task in New Jersey is a larger one than a 
first examination of its actual status in school support 
would seem to indicate. Also, the fact that the support 
of public education comes almost entirely from the 
property tax raises an issue in the problem of state 
school finance which must be faced. New funds must 
be obtained to bring about a proper equalization of the 
support of a satisfactory minimum program in the 
state and the new funds must be obtained from sources 
other than the property tax. 

“The present need is for a continuance of the policy 
of operating on the basis of handing out whatever 
yield a given tax provides and to accept the respon- 
sibility of finding a satisfactory minimum program and 
the necessary support for that program. It demands 
that the present state-support system shall give way to 
a real system which will not be a county system of 
school support in disguise.” 


SCHOOL SUPPORT DEPENDS ON 
CITY TAXPAYER 


The support of the schools rests directly on the city 
taxpayer, according to a statement made by Mr. E. M. 
Foster, chief of the division of statistics, of the U. S. 
Office of Education at Washington. The statement 
which was contained in a recent issue of the United 
States Daily, showed that only 14 per cent of city rev- 
enues come from the state, while 5 per cent come from 
the county. More than 77 per cent of the school rev- 
enue goes for instruction. 

Although public education is recognized as a state 
function, said Mr. Foster, the burden of supporting the 





schools of a city rests directly upon the city taxpayer, 
irrespective of its ability to support schools in compari- 
son with the ability of other cities and school districts. 
Only 14 per cent of the school-revenue receipts for 
schools in cities having a population of 10,000 and 
more comes from the state, and 5 per cent from the 
county. Including nine tenths of one per cent derived 
from other school districts, and two tenths of one per 
cent from the Federal Government for vocational edu- 
cation, 79.9 per cent of the school funds in these cities 
is derived from local sources. 

In cities of 10,000 population and more, it is found 
that the sources of school-revenue receipts changed 
somewhat in relative amounts from 1922 to 1930. In- 
come from the Federal Government for vocational 
work increased from a little less than two tenths of 
one per cent to a little more than two tenths of one 
per cent. The state provided only six tenths of one per 
cent more in 1930 than in 1922, and the county one 
tenth more. Tuition increased four tenths of one per 
cent. 

The per cent derived from general property taxes and 
city appropriations for current expenses shows a de- 
crease of almost 5 per cent, while the per cent derived 
from local taxation for debt increased 3.7 per cent. The 
total proportion derived from local sources decreased 
from 81 per cent in 1922, to 79.9 per cent in 1930. 

With respect to total income, revenue and nonrev- 
enue, the per cent from loans and bond sales dropped 
steadily from 19.9 per cent in 1922, to 9.6 per cent in 
1928, but in 1930 rose to 12.7 per cent. 

In cities having a population of 10,000 and more, 
3.3 per cent of the current expenses in 1930 were 
charged to general control, 77.2 per cent to instruction, 
9.6 per cent to operation, 4.3 per cent to maintenance, 
3.1 per cent to auxiliary agencies, and 2.5 per cent to 
fixed charges. Of the grand total outlay exclusive of 
bonds, 76.7 per cent is for current expenses, 16.7 per 
cent for capital outlay, and 6.6 per cent for interest. 


SCHOOL FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Syracuse, N. Y. Following a conference with the 
mayor, the board of education has acceded to a request 
to cut the 1933 school budget to $3,450,000, or $300,- 
000 less than the year 1932. The tentative budget, as 
outlined by Supt. G. C. Alverson, called for an appro- 
~~ of $3,700,000, or $50,000 below the estimate 
of 1932. 


4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has proposed a 
downward revision of the 1933 budget in order to 
make its expenditures conform to the available in- 
come. The finance committee has prepared a schedule 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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* EARLY AMERICAN SCHOOLHOUSES * 
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United States, Ulysses Simpson 
Grant. It was erected about 1827 
and was what was known as a 
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subscription school. 
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Grant in his ‘‘ Memoirs’’ states 


+ 


© 


that he attended the subscription 
schools of Georgetown from the 
age of five (he was born in 1822) 
to the age of seventeen. 


He refers to the fact that the 
schools were very indifferent and 
the scholars unclassified. One 
teacher would have thirty to 
forty pupils, ranging from tots 
learning their A, B, C’s to girls and boys of eighteen 
to twenty. 


Writes Grant: ‘‘I never saw an algebra or other 
mathematical work higher than the arithmetic in 
Georgetown until after I was appointed to West 
Point.”’ 


The wooden bench and table used by Grant are 
still to be seen in the schoolhouse which is now used 
as a museum in his memory. 


* * * 
A VIVID CONTRAST. The primitive schoolhouses 
which so many of our illustrious forefathers attended 
present a vivid contrast with those of today. Com- 
pare, for example, the U. S. Grant schoolhouse of 
a century ago with the recently completed New 
Britain, Connecticut, High School shown below. Both 


Library of the New Britain, 
Connecticut, High School 
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The U.S. Grant Schoolhouse, Georgetown, Ohio. 


are representative of their times. Typical of the finest- 
quality, modern equipment which goes into present 
day schoolhouses is the linoleum which covers the 
floors of the New Britain High School. This is Sloane- 
Blabon green jaspé linoleum. 


Sound-absorbing . . . easy on the feet . . . pleasing 
to the eye... easy to clean and to keep clean... 
economical to install and to maintain, Sloane- Blabon 
Linoleum has proved a most satisfactory floor-covering 


for schools in all parts of the country. 


If you are interested in new floors we shall be glad 
to send you complete information about Sloane-Blabon 
Linoleum — recent installations, reproductions of the 
newest colors and patterns and the comprehensive 
book shown below. Write W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, sole selling agents. 


* * * * 





This book tells the com- 
plete story of Sloane- 


ished product. It is 
simply writien and pro- 
Susely illustrated. Let 


us send you a copy. 


Blabon Linoleum from 


raw materials to fin- 






This is one of a series of articles deooted to 
Early American Schoolhouses 
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IT IS FALSE ECONOMY TO HANDICAP THEM 





textbooks? 


AN the children in your schools make the grade if 
they have to struggle along with worn-out, obsolete 


Can your teachers work with larger classes if they cannot 
have enough good textbooks to go around? 


A cut in your textbook appropriation handicaps them 
both and effects no appreciable savings. The best of mod- 
ern textbooks can be provided at a cost of not over 5 cents 
a week per pupil enrolled—an insignificant amount com- 
pared with other items in the average school budget. 


If you specify that your textbooks must be bound in 
Solid Binders Board you will get added service from them 
and you can prorate their cost over a longer period. 
That is true economy. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


370 Lexington Avenue 


Colonial Board Company..... Manchester, Conn. 


Consolidated Paper Company..... Monroe, Mich. 


C. L. Lloyd, Secretary 


Members 
The Davey Company..........- Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Mills.................. Millburn, N. J. 
Riverside Paper Mfg. Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 


New York, City 


C. H .Norton Company....N. Westchester, Conn. 


Otter River Board Company...Otter River, Mass. 











(Concluded from Page 50) 


of reductions, which includes a month’s loss of pay to 
teachers, a month’s loss of pay to janitors, and a short- 
ening of the school term by two weeks. While the 
budget calls for $595,000, it was explained that the in- 
come of the schools will be $100,000 less than the es- 
timate of expenditures. 


# East Orange, N. J. The board of education has 
effected a saving of approximately $100,000 in the 
school budget for 1933-34. The reduction will be effect- 
ed by reductions in teachers’ salaries and by various 
other economies in school operating expenses. 


@ Madison, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
revised budget for the school year 1933, with a total 
reduction of $206,117 in appropriations. The salary 
item of the budget has been reduced by $163,158, and 
all teachers will be asked to sign waivers in order to 
put the salary cuts into effect. 


@ The Tennessee Public School Officers’ Association, 
at its meeting in Nashville, discussed the financial prob- 
lems of the state’s school system. Supt. R. L. Jones, 
of Memphis, discussed “Adequate Support for the 
Schools”; William McNeely, of Springfield, “Do Ex- 
penditures for Education Make for Prosperity and 
Power’; and Supt. H. F. Srygley, of Nashville, took 
up “Enrichment of Opportunities in City Schools De- 
spite the Depression.” 

4 Wausau, Wis. President J. H. Kolter of the board 
of education has called attention to the. need of a 
greatly reduced budget during the school year 1933, 
because of a reduction of 10 per cent in state aid and 
a cut in school appropriations ordered by the city 
council. All teachers and school employees were asked 
to lend their codperation in meeting the financial sit- 
uation in which the schools find themselves. 


4 Knoxville, Tenn. The school board and the city 
officials are involved in a controversy over a proposed 
$100,000 reduction in the city schools budget. No sal- 
ary cut has been asked of the teachers, but a demand 
was made for a reduction in the school budget. Mr. 
A. E. Mitchell, president of the school board, pointed 
out that the schools will be operated during the school 
year 1933-34 with a saving of $75,000 to $100,000, 
through the codperation of teachers and principals. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has ap- 
proved a school budget of $14,207,862 for the school 
year 1933-34. In approving the estimate, the board 
asked the city council to return the school term to ten 
months, if possible, which would add $2,314,000 to 
the total amount. The board plans to spend $19.559,- 
487 during the fiscal year, which is an increase of $1,- 


331,689 in the taxable portion of the budget. The 
largest item restored to the budget was $90,000 for 
school-building repairs. 


¢ Baltimore, Md. The school board has begun plans 
for a reorganization of the school system to meet a 
cut of $671,495 in the school appropriation made in 
the city budget for 1933. A general policy governing 
the reorganization program has been adopted by the 
special committee appointed to carry on the work. 


4 Bridgeport, Conn. In striving to effect a cut of 
$250,000 in the school budget for 1933, the board of 
education has voted to dismiss all teachers over 65 
who are eligible for pensioning. The action came as 
a sequel to a previous decision to dispense with married 
women teachers at the end of the present year. In the 
direction of salary economies, the board has proposed 
the elimination of some supervisors, coaching salaries, 
and other supplemental activities, altogether eliminating 
about fifty salaries from the schedule. 


4 Pittsburgh, Pa. After long discussion, the board 
of education has decided to consider the reopening of 
its school tax levy of 1134 mills which had been the 
object of controversy by the county real estate owners’ 
association and the local taxpayers’ league. In a state- 
ment to a group of business and taxpaying organiza- 
tions, President Marcus Aaron of the board defied 
threats of legislative action for the dissolution of the 
present board of education and contended that he and 
the members of the board were guarding the rights of 
the school children of the city. 


@ Governor Roosevelt’s state budget committee of 
New York state, composed of representatives of busi- 
ness and civic organizations, has recommended heavy 
cuts in educational appropriations and curtailment of 
the state payroll as principal items in a new economy 
program calling for drastic reductions of the New York 
budget for 1933-34. 

The committee recommended substantial reductions 
in the departments of education, public works, and 
mental hygiene. A saving in the educational field alone 
of $22,000,000 will be effected through curtailment of 
state aid for the support of education in school dis- 
tricts and municipalities. 


4 Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education, through 
its business department, has recently discontinued 58 
school cafeterias and lunchrooms, as an economy meas- 
ure. The board operates a $1,000,000-a-year restaurant 
business, with 37 cafeterias in junior and senior high 
schools, and 25 in elementary schools. All of the lunch- 
rooms are operated on a no-profit basis and do a gross 
annual business of from $900,000 to $1,000,000. Each 


cafeteria must be entirely self-supporting, and if it 
is not, it is discontinued. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. An additional cut of nearly $1,- 
000,000 will be made in the operating expenses of the 
schools, provided the school board approves the 1933 
maintenance program. A warning was given that the 
school board faces a deficit of $2,860,740 if the present 
rate of operations is maintained this year. 

¢ South Portland, Me. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget of $177,208 for the school year 1933, which 
is a reduction of $10,000 from the 1932 estimate. 

4 Springfield, Mass. The school board has begun a 
study of departmental activities and finances, with a 
view of effecting a number of economies in school oper- 
ating expenses. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has taken 
steps toward new economies in the operation of the 
school system during the current school year. The im- 
mediate economies, to be effected in various depart- 
ments other than those having to do with instruction, 
will reach a total of nearly $60,000, according to Mr. 
R. S. Wenzlau, business director of the school board. 

# Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has approved 
two school-bond issues, totaling $170,000. The bonds 
will be sold before March 1, but the date of the sale 
is undetermined. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has received 
reports from the school department heads, showing 
how they have cut the 1933 budget estimates. While 
the total estimates are set at $74,000,000, the board 
members plan to make added cuts of about $11,500,- 
000, including salary cuts. 

The board of education now owes $21,900,000 in 
back salaries for 1932 and plans have been made to 
ask the R. F. C. for a loan of that amount. It is ex- 
pected that no cash will be obtained this year from the 
1933 tax levies, which will not be placed in collec- 
tion until next year. 

4 A radical reorganization of educational supervision 
and financing in North Dakota has been proposed at 
the coming session of the North Dakota legislature. 

The legislative committee of the State Education As- 
sociation has prepared a three-point program, which 
calls for the appointment of a nonsalaried board of 
education, and the appointment of a commissioner of 
education to replace the present superintendent sys- 
tem; the creation of a state equalization fund for edu- 
cation; and the diversion of truck and auto license 
fees from highway to educational fund. 

Two objectives of the program are a good elementary 
school for every child and free high schools for every 
rural child. 
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New and Outstanding Textbooks from MACMILLAN 


“The acme of science and skill” . . 


BENSON — 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY 


Praise from all sides! New introductions, new adoptions every day. An enthusiastic reception 
has been accorded this series, whose improvements and innovations are setting new standards for 


HUNTINGTON — 


McMURRY 


the study of geography in elementary schools. 


Two-Book Edition 








Just published ! 


New! SOPER'S 


ECONOMIC 
CITIZENSHIP 


Personalized economics for 
junior high school pupils. 
Aims to prepare them for 
“the business of living.” 








of Fay's ELEMENTS 
of ECONOMICS 


Proved by wide-spread use 
to be “‘the very best simple 
explanation of economics.” 
Now brought up to date in 


thorough-going revision. New York 


Book News. 


Golden Leaves 


By Arthur I. Gates and Jean Y. Ayer. Cloth, 472 
pages, illustrated. Price, 88 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 

This is one of the series announced as The Work- 
Play Books. The authors delve into adventure, folk 
tales, animal friends, fairy tales, dreams, and the like. 
Several articles deal with the carrying of the United 
States mail. A number of stories are told for the 
humor they contain and others for the lessons they 
convey. The volume is replete with the choicest liter- 
ature selected from current books and magazines. The 
names of the authors quoted are among the most 
brilliant in the literary field. 

The book is bound to fascinate the youthful reader. 
It is liberally illustrated with two-color plates and 
presented with mechanical excellence. 


Lexikon der Paedagogik der Gegenwart 


Edited by Dr. Joseph Spieler. Two volumes. Vol I, 
688 pp.; Vol. II, 766 pp. Quarto cloth. $15.20. Herder 
and Company, Freiburg in Breisgau, Germany. 

In nearly, 1,500 large, double-column pages this work 
presents a concise and astonishingly comprehensive 
statement of the principles and practices of modern 
education and pedagogy. More than 500 contributors 
have prepared the 450 main articles or sections into 
which the work is divided. In addition to the explana- 
tion of present-day theory and practice in the im- 
mediate subject of the work, there are extensive dis- 
cussions of related philosophy and social sciences, the 
history of education, biographical sketches and appre- 
ciative discussions of the great educators, etc. The edu- 
cational systems of the great nations of the world are 
briefly described, and the special forms of German edu- 
cation are extensively treated. The books have a closer 
unity of viewpoint and purpose than is found in other 
similar works because of the fact that the Weltanschau 
and Grundprinzipien are not only colored by the Ger- 
man nationality of the authors and editors but also 
reflect Catholic philosophy and religious principles. 
The Road to Health 

By Herman N. Bundesen, M.D., and Corinne Man- 
ry. First Book, Second Book, Cloth, illustrated, 96 and 
127 pp. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, IIl. 

These are primary readers devoted to health educa- 





Four-Book Edition 


THE NATIONS AT WORK 


A Textbook in Industry and Commerce by PACKARD, SINNOTT and OVERTON 


Geography approached through a study of the industrial and commercial 
life and activities of the principal nations of the world. Bountifully illus- 
trated, equipped with teaching and study helps, maps, graphs, etc. For 
junior high school pupils. 


3119 CITIES AND TOWNS 
567 cities above 10,000 - - - 


The Revised Edition ue THE GATES PROGRAM OF READING 


as embodied in THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS, by Gates, Huber, and Ayer. 
Now the acknowledged leading method of teaching reading. Complete 
equipment of Readers, Preparatory Books (workbooks), and Manuals, for 
all grades, from the Primer through the sixth grade. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Boston Dallas Chicago Atlanta 


tion. Most of the lessons are illustrated, all the illustra- 
tions in Book I and about half of those in Book II 
being in colors. The reading lessons, which are given a 
human-interest and personal-interest motive, deal with 
cleanliness, wholesome food, fresh air, exercise, games, 
precautions against disease, etc. In the second part of 
Book I, Mother-Goose rhymes are illustrated and par- 
odied to convey health lessons. 


Administration of the Testing Program 


By Clifford Woody and Paul V. Sangren. Cloth, 408 
pp. $2. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book, as its title suggests, deals with the plan- 
ning and carrying out of a well-rounded testing pro- 
gram for a school system as opposed to haphazard iso- 
lated testing. Superintendents will ‘find Administration 
of the Testing Program of assistance in their effort to 
decide just what they propose to accomplish through 
their testing program, what sort of tests are needed in 
their school system, how they should train their teach- 
ers to give tests, how to divide the labor of administer- 
ing and scoring the tests, how to interpret, tabulate, 
and present the results to their teachers and to the pub- 
lic, how to use the results for the improvement of the 
teaching in their particular school system. 

A valuable chapter in the book points out the dan- 
gers to be avoided in using tests and the results of tests. 
Lastly, under “Present Tendencies in Measurement,” 
are discussed such topics as surveys, local development 
of texts, making testing a fundamental part of teach- 
ing, tests in textbooks, standardized drills, and individ- 
ual instruction. 

The authors call attention to the fact that the book 
is the result of their experience in administering testing 
programs and in teaching others how to do so. The 
book is primarily for administrators, but, of course, 
will prove to be a valuable textbook for schools of 
education. 


Karl and Gretel 


By Virginia Olcott. Cloth, 168 pp., illustrated. Price, 
80 cents. Silver Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

The spirit of Germany, ancient and modern, lives in 
the pages of this supplementary reader for the inter- 
mediate grades. We first see Gretel and her folks living 
in a modern apartment building in Berlin and buying 
their dinner at a delicatessen shop. A holiday picnic 
takes them to the Spreewald among medieval farm and 
village scenery. They move to a farm in the Peace Val- 
ley where they meet Karl. Gretel attends the commun- 
ity school, goes on long hikes with Herr Miiller, the 
schoolmaster, and Frau Miller. 

The children see parks, coal mines, machine shops, 


71 cities above 100,000 


Recent Successes! 


HAYES - MOON - 
WAYLAND 


WORLD 
HISTORY 


The complete story of world 
progress—built around the 
theme of the march of 
democracy. 








WATKINS and BEDELL 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
FOR TODAY 


A continuous, related treat- 
ment of science from the 
point of view of human 
progress and human wel- 
fare. 


CANBY - OPDYCKE - 
GILLUM 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 
Book | 


Instruction keyed to the 
tempo of the life and ac- 
tivities of modern boys 
and girls. 


Book Il - In press 








San Francisco 





factories and foundries on the lower Rhine, perfume 
factories at Cologne, the harbour of Hamburg, lumber- 
yards and sawmills in the Black Forest, grain fields, 
beet fields, vineyards, sugar factories —in fact, all of 
modern Germany while they learn much of its history 
and absorb its spirit from the words and deeds of the 
characters. 


Lessons in English Essentials 


By Annie Ginsberg and Margaret Turnbull. Paper, 
tablet form, 238 pp. 60 cents. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York City. 

These lessons provide a year’s work in grammar, 
capitalization, punctuation, and good usage. Explana- 
tions, illustrations, and directions to the pupil precede 
each of the 100 lessons. There is a diagnostic test at 
the beginning and another at the end of the book and 
four review tests. The exercises are to be worked out 
on the printed sheet. 

The lessons have been prepared by two high-school 
teachers presumably for the ninth grade, but they 
might be used in a lower grade. They would serve the 
purpose of reviewing grammar in the twelfth grade. No 
references are made to any other textbook. 


Operation and Effects of a Single Salary Schedule 


By Rosewell Page Bowles, Ph. D. 140 pp. $1.50. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

The author here deals with a much-debated question. 
He states the problem in the following language: “For 
the purpose of this study the single salary schedule is 
defined as a schedule which pays the same salary to 
teachers with equal training and experience regardless 
of whether they teach in elementary, junior high, or 
senior high schools, and which pays larger salaries to 
teachers, in similar positions, who possess greater 
amounts of academic and professional training.” 

Every phase of the subject is discussed. The appen- 
dix presents records and reports necessary to keep a 
continuing check on the operation of the plan. A help- 
ful bibliography on the subject is applied. 

In his conclusions the author holds that the single 
salary schedule will operate successfully and adds: “The 
single salary schedule principle is recommended to su- 
perintendents of schools as being a means of economi- 
cally securing a better trained, more efficient, satisfied 
teaching staff. With careful adaptations to suit local 
conditions, refinements of means for measuring a teach- 
er’s worth, and a continuing study of the operation 
and effects upon the teaching staff the superintendent of 
schools should be able to get desirable results from in- 
augurating a single salary schedule.” 
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A NEW TYPE 
of TEXTBOOK 


NVESTIGATE the refreshing new approach of the textbooks listed 

below. They are more than new textbooks. 
TYPE of textbook with emphasis on PUPIL ACTIVITIES—text- 
books incorporating the fascinating THINGS-TO-DO features of a 
workbook. Pupils take naturally to this type of presentation 
enjoy the activity program that can be followed, and master the 


subjects more easily, more quickly. 


These textbooks are designed to improve teaching procedure. Their 
use effects budgetary economies as they take the place of both the 


textbook and workbook. 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 


Grades 2-8 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 3-6 now ready — Grades 7 and 8 in preparation 


ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 


Grades 1-7 


€ 
OTHER PUPIL-ACTIVITY MATERIALS 
LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1-8 


THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Revised 


Reading seatwork for the Primary Grades 


STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES for Developing Reading Skills 


Grades 4, 5, and 6 
«€ 


Examine these publications at our 


EXHIBIT BOOTH C25 


at the N. E. A. Convention, or write for descriptive folders. 
Please address Department B. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 21st St. 


133 First St. 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















They are a NEW 











36 West 24th St. 
NEW YORK 


HOLDEN 


BOOK COVERS 





lives of your School Books, and 
they cost less than 3% of the 


expenditure for the books 
which they protect. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 






. «+. are doubly 
necessary under 


present conditions. 


They double the 






Springfield, Massachusetts 








Standards of School Lighting. Prepared under the joint 
sponsorship of the Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
American Institute of Architects. Paper, 38 pages. American 
Standards Association, 29 West 39th St., New York. A report 
containing the suggested requirements for a school lighting code. 
It suggests ranges of illumination values which are desirable for 
different classes of work, means of avoiding glare and of promot- 
ing light reflection, wiring for adequate capacity for typical con- 
ditions in schoolrooms, location of lighting outlets, characteristics 
of good lighting units, values of illumination for various areas 
of school buildings, and methods of selecting lighting equipment. 
One chapter is devoted to the problem of artificial lighting. 

A Work Book in Vocabulary Building. By H. L. Lock- 
wood. Paper, 48 pages. Price, 24 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Somewhere in the English course, a specific study of words 
seems to be necessary in order that children may realize the 
nature of words, the necessity of correct choice of words, and the 
value of accuracy in pronunciation. The present practical work 
book contains 43 exercises, covering the most important phases 
of word study. The book is practically self-teaching and will be 
found especially helpful by the busy teacher during these times 
of large classes. 

Comparative Tax Rates of 277 Cities for 1932. By C. E. 
Rightor. Paper, 16 pages. Reprinted from the National Municipal 
Review. The present article, together with the accompanying 
tables, give in statistical form the tax rates for the current year 
in 277 cities having more than 30,000 population. The annual 
tabulation shows up rates but total tax burden has been seduced 
through lowered property values. The report shows that despite 
the trend to lower assessments, reductions in many cities have 
not kept pace with the decline in actual values. This is indicated 
by the reports of the ratio of assessed value to legal basis for 
256 comparable cities, a decrease in 39, and no change in 131 
cities. 

Oxford Piano Course. For schools and individual instruc- 
tion. Paper, 64 pages each, third and fourth books. Carl Fischer, 
Inc., Cooper Square, New York City. The careful grading of the 
earlier books is continued. The selections include extracts from 
classical as well as recent popular music. 

Elementary English Work Books. Book three. By P. H. 
Deffendahll. Paper, 64 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
Chicago. 

This work book for the sixth grade emphasizes letter writing, 
troublesome words, and provides a rather complete review of 
capitalization, possessives, and the use of pronouns. 

Estimating Changes in Teachers’ Cost of Living. Circular 
No. 1, January, 1933. Issued by the research division of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. The study 
discusses changes in living costs, emphasizing basic principles 
and definition of terms, and trends of various factors in the cost 
of living. The article includes a suggestive table, showing the 
cost of all items involved in the cost of living and a study of 
the percentages of total expenditures for the main items in the 
budgets of workingmen’s families and teachers. The article con- 
cludes with the decision that the study will show the inadequacy 
of the ordinary cost of living index for determining trends in the 
economic status of teachers and for adjusting teachers’ salaries. 

The Hot Lunch. By Marietta Eichelberger. Bulletin No. 
4, November, 1932, issued by the Journal of the American Diet- 


etic Association. A report of programs conducted by 57 teachers 
in rural schools who conducted an experiment in food selection 
and the use of milk as a part of the schcol lunch. The results of 
the experiment were satisfactory because it was proved that the 
children gained in weight, were better in attendance, and main- 
tained their scholarship standards. 

College Salaries, 1932-33. Bulletin for December 15, 1932, 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. A 
report of an extended study of salaries paid to professors, as- 
sociate professors, assistant professors, instructors, and other mem- 
bers of the faculties of college institutions for the year 1932-33. 
The replies to the questionnaire gave valuable information on 
the number of teaching positions, the ordinary range of salaries, 
the typical salaries paid to full-time faculty members in various 
ranks, and the change in salaries from 1931-32 to 1932-33. 

A Modern Spanish Course. Part II. By A. C. Clark and 
W. O. Williams. Cloth, 156 pp. Peter Reilly Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This book which is a continuation of Part I. aims 
to give a fairly complete view of Spanish grammar, especially of 
the finer points, which are necessary for more advanced students. 
The work has been very practical, both for the student and for 
those who desire to use it for business purposes. There is a large 
vocabulary arranged in an interesting manner. 

The Progress of Pupils in the State of Texas. By Fred C. 
Ayer. Paper, 35 pp. Price, 25 cents. Research bulletin of the 
superintendence section of the Texas Teachers’ Association. While 
much has been written about the progress of the public schools, 
little has been presented showing the actual progress of children 
in the schools. In this study, Dr. Ayer aims to picture the prog- 
ress of pupils in the first three grades of Texas schools. The fac- 
tual content and the problems presented are such as to attract 
the interest and study of all educators. It deserves careful study 
and use by lay and professional groups. Superintendents will be 
interested in the study because of its scientific aspect and the op- 
portunity for examination and criticism. 

English Drill Exercises. By Mellie John and others. Book 
I, Book II. Paper, 120 and 96 pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

A variety of practice material for high-school English is con- 
tained in these two textbook-workbooks. The principles of gram- 
mar, composition, and spelling are adequately represented, and 
there are a number of exercises in précis writing. 

Study-Period Exercises. For Developing Reading Skills. By 
Elma A. Neal and Inez Foster. One book for each of grades IV, 
V and VI. Paper, 64 exercises in each book, 28 cents each. Laid- 
law Brothers, Chicago, Ill. 

These are very practical workbooks which may accompany any 
textbook in reading. The exercises are based on subject matter 
printed on the same page. The exercises are designed to develop 
ability in: understanding total meaning; following directions: 
organizing thoughts; vocabulary; memory, answering fact ques- 
tions by recall, multiple choice, yes-no responses. 

Merchant of Venice. Paper, 134 pp. Price, 15 cents. Pub- 
lished by the National Library Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
This latest addition to the Jacket Library contains a complete 
text of the play and the familiar notes of William J. Rolfe. 

Poems to Live By. Book Two. By L. H. Petit. Paper, 24 
pp. Printed and bound by the Chanute Trade School, Chanute, 
Kans. The interesting results of a worth-while experiment in com- 
piling an inspirational book of poetry. Most of the poems used 


were first printed on cards accompanying the monthly pay checks 
of the local teachers. 

An Evaluation of History Texts. A check list by Miriam 
A. Compton. Paper, 54 pp. Published by the McKinley Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. An aid for school-administrative 
officials, 

Standard Service Algebra 

By G. M. Ruch and F. B. Knight. Cloth, 544 pp. Price, 
$1.32. Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

In the preparation of this book, the authors have sought to 
determine the definite relation between the drill and problem 
elements of algebra study and the step-by-step development of 
new topics. They hold that the student who can get a complete 
insight into the logical principles of algebra will be able to 
solve problems on the basis of an understanding rather than a 
blind juggling of symbols. They argue too, that the first objec- 
tive of algebra study should be an understanding of the equa- 
tion and an ability to use the formula. 

The book is replete with new and interesting devices for mak- 
ing the subject of real live value. New work is clearly indicated 
by definite ornamental ‘‘signs’’; difficulties and errors which the 
student is likely to meet are clearly shown. Individual applica- 
tions are constantly stressed. Self-testing drills are frequently 
introduced. Charts in which the student is expected to keep a 
record of his progress are provided. Very complete semester and 
chapter reviews of the modern type are introduced to facilitate 
the work of the teachers and to give the student confidence in 
his work. 

Corrective English 

By D. L. Clark, C. W. Allen, C. B. Harrell, and M. J. Pop- 
plewell. Paper, 196 pp. The John C. Winston Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

This is a workbook providing systematic drills upon funda- 
mental errors and diagnostic and remedial tests. It is especially 
adapted to the final year of the junior high school or the first 
two years of the four-year high school. 

Study Period Exercises 

For grades four, five, and six. By Elma A. Neal and Inez 
Foster. Published by Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago and New York. 

Recent developments in the field of silent reading have in- 
dicated the need of teaching children to use a variety of skills 
in order to interpret materials for various purposes. 

The exercises in this book take the form of reading seat work 
for use in the intermediate grades. They seek to develop ability 
in the skills needed by children in these grades, and the lessons 
center about training in understanding a selection, in following 
directions, in organizing the thoughts, in broadening the vocab- 
ulary, in remembering what is read, and in answering fact 
questions. . 

The selections are in narrative, descriptive, and poetic form 
and the content includes material on fiction, history, geography, 
citizenship, nature study, thrift, health, character development, 
and safety. Teachers will find the material useful in training 
pupils to work without supervision and to follow directions. 

Milton’s Selected Poems. Edited by Albert Perry Walker. 
Cloth, 408 pages. Published by D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 
Mass. This is a reprint of a book first published in 1897 and 
revised in 1900. It includes “Paradise Lost” and a collection of 
minor poems. 
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AN INVITATION TO THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR 





T has been repeated again and again that the task of the 
educator is, on the whole, an unappreciated one. 


Perhaps that is true, but it can hardly be said of us whose 
contacts with the educator’s problems have been many 
and whose interests in the physical comfort of the school 
have been sincere. 


, Our attitude has been one of understanding for the del- 
: icate balance which must be preserved between the pure- 
ly idealistic and the necessarily materialistic viewpoints 
in school furnishing. It has been an attitude not of a 
seller to a buyer, but one of sympathetic advice and of 
helpfulness. 


cowuw Te ee WY 


In the solution of the problems which must be met this 
year we again offer our facilities, our counsel and our 
assistance, and we invite you—cordially—to visit and 
consult with us at the N. E. A. Convention in Minneapolis. 


o=_ 


— i 


N. E. A. Meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence 
Exhibit Booths : 

y E 18 and 20 — F 17 and 19 


, HEYWOOD - WAKEFIELD 
School Seating 


m 174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


nd Sa l es Of fi ces 


Battimore, Mp.; Burrato, N. Y.; Cuicaco, Itt.; Darras, Texas; Houston, Texas; Los Ancetes, Cauir.; New Yorn, N. Y.; OxtAnoma Crry, Oxra.; Pumaperpnta, Pa.; 
Pittssurcn, Pa.; Porttanp, Orne.; San Antonio, Tex.; San Francisco, Cauir.; Seattie, Wasn. 
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Promoting Safety zz School Busses 


F. A. Ogle, Greeley, Colo. 


During the present scholastic year the school dis- 
tricts in Wed county, Colorado, are operating 
about 90 motor busses. These busses transport 
daily an average of 4,500 children to and from 
school. The safety of these children is a tremendous 
responsibility in the estimation of the school 
authorities. 

To safeguard the lives of the children en route to 
and from school requires a continuous program of 
safety education. In Weld county, the program has 
had a number of definite objectives and has been 
continuously modified tc meet conditions. 

First, a continuous and persistent effort has been 
made by the school directors and the county su- 
perintendent to secure well-graded, safe highways. 
This effort has resulted, with the codperation of 
the county commissioners, in the grading and 
graveling of nearly 4,000 miles in highway used by 
the school busses. The highways are so built that 
the snow is blown off the grade and leaves the road 
in fine shape during the winter months. The county 
superintendent has been responsible for the hold- 
ing of good-roads meetings that have made possible 
the codperation of business organizations, parent- 
teacher associations, and the county commissioners. 
In two communities a “good-roads day” was held 
during which all men of the community worked 
on the roads. The road crews and the women met 
at the schoolhouse and prepared a dinner for the 
men and the children. The school busses in these 
two districts do not have a single rod of ungraveled 
highway to travel. 

A second important part of the program of edu- 
cation has been the development of an attitude of 
responsibility on the part of the bus drivers, the 
school directors, and the principals of the schools. 
The maintenance of busses in excellent mechanical 
condition has been insisted upon. Every bus driver 
has been required to give a bond for the faithful 
performance of his duty. Through the school paper, 
attention has been called from time to time to bus 
accidents; the serious results from loss of life and 
the possibility of money damages to the district 
have been emphasized as a means of reducing care- 
lessness. 

At the schoolmasters’ conferences, such topics 
as the following have been discussed from time to 
time: The hazards of transportation of prairie 
roads of Weld county, how to prevent transporta- 
tion accidents, cost of transportation, the superin- 
tendent’s responsibility for safe transportation. 

The bus reports, which are required of all drivers, 
include an account of all expenses, facts concern- 
ing the pupils transported, length of routes, me- 
chanical condition of the busses, etc. 

Most effective in improving the attitude of 
drivers toward safety have been a series of articles 
in the Weld County Visitor, the official school paper 
which is read by all teachers, school-board mem- 
bers, and bus drivers. The following are typical 
examples: 

SAFETY 

In December, 1928, one Weld county pupil was killed 
and two others injured while under the supervision of 
school-bus drivers and teachers. 

The fact that 20,000 children are being killed annu- 
ally through accidents may not mean much to you. It 
should mean a great deal when we are responsible, or 
partly responsible, for a fatal accident. 

Experience has proved that this needless sacrifice of 
life may be reduced 50 to 75 per cent by a consistent 
program of safety education. Is it not worth while to 
save these ten to fifteen thousand children by teaching 
them the fundamentals of safety? To teach children 
safety is to teach them not. only self-preservation and 
care for the welfare of their companions, but to teach 
the art of living successfully with others. 

It is not recommended that safety be taught as a 
special study. It is not a separate consideration but 
rather an attitude; something that touches all phases 
ot living. Safety provides vital and interesting materials 
through which the studies in the curriculum may not 
be taught. ; 

A nation-wide campaign to prevent accidents, that 
will reach every community in the United States, is 
soon to begin. That was decided in New York recently 
at the yearly safety congress of the National Safety 
Council. More than 8,000 men and women from all 
sections of the United States attended the meetings. 

Last year 95,000 persons were killed and 10,000,000 
injured in all kinds of accidents. Among those who lost 
their lives were 20,000 school children. And nearly all 


the accidents would have been prevented by proper 
care. 

Are your bus drivers bonded? Are they careful? I 
had to drive 40 miles an hour to keep up with a Weld 
county school-bus driver. 


The following article addressed particularly to 
school trustees and principals was published in 
October, 1930: 


NOT TOO FAST WITH THAT CARGO 

The following is an extract from a letter from the 
attorney’s office regarding the liability of board mem- 
bers in case of transportation accidents: 

School districts are by statute authorized to provide 
transportation for children to and from school, and in 
so transporting pupils, the district is performing a 
governmental duty, and is not liable in such cases, the 
individual members of the board cannot be held per- 
sonally liable. Provided, however, that the board exer- 
cised due diligence in employing a competent driver, 
and what is due diligence depends upon the circum- 
stances in each case. Do be careful. 


A change in the school law afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the following article to be published in 
October, 1931. 


NEW SCHOOL-BUS REGULATION 

January 1, 1932, all school-bus drivers must be at 
least 18 years of age. 

It is also true that all drivers must give bond. The 
type of transportation used does not release any driver 
from the bond requirement. : 

In Weld county, we have so many school busses that 
the dread of accidents is a continual worry to admin- 
istrators. Too much cannot be said to drivers concern- 
ing the tremendous responsibility placed upon them. 
Parents would not be very charitable with people who 
are administering the transportation of children if any 
accident should happen because of carelessness. Let 
“safety first” be your motto. 


A personal appeal was made to bus drivers in 
November, 1931, as follows: 


IT MIGHT BE YOUR CHILD 

People who are responsible for the conduct of school- 
bus drivers should constantly remind all drivers of the 
increasing danger due to more traffic and a general 
tendency to drive faster. 

Every day we can read of the death or injury of 
some child, and at some time during the school year, 
for the last three years, a Weld county pupil has been 
killed. All school-bus drivers must be warned that any- 
thing short of the most careful driving will cost them 
their jobs. 

You should take no risk with the children’s lives 
and health. This mandate applies always and every- 
where, but it applies with particular force to the busi- 
ness of transporting children. 

All busses should be carefully inspected every day 
before they leave the garages. All parts should be kept 
in the best of repair. Negligence in this case is no less 
than criminal. Don’t be guilty. 


In September, 1932, further attention was called 
to the serious results which arose from accidents: 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 

Last year we had some serious transportation prob- 
lems. One school bus turned over, school children were 
frightened and bruised. Fortunately, no one was seri- 
ously injured. Later in the year a child was crippled. 

The attorney general of Colorado, says, with refer- 
ence to your letter of May 31, concerning the routes 
to be taken by your school busses, we wish to state 
that the board of directors has the power to determine 
said routes and there is nothing in the law which will 
require them to provide transportation to the homes 
of certain children who live off the highway. 


The fact that our program is kept constantly be- 
fore the bus drivers, mechanics, board members, 
superintendents, and teachers may be the most im- 
portant consideration of the program. The fact 
that we transport so many children and have so 
few accidents is quite gratifying. 
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A nation that forces, or even permits, its 
children to go to school to cheap and ineffi- 
cient teachers, is guilty of an injustice and 
moral wrong as great as the slavery which 
required a civil war to abolish it. — C. P. Cary. 
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IDAHO’S SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Here are three questions which the Idaho Public 
School Trustees Association, headed by President 
T. M. De Coursey, Route 1, Caldwell, presents to 
the citizenship of the state. These questions are: 

“1. Shall we continue the appointive State Board 
of Education with its appointive Commissioner, 
and the elective Superintendent with the uncertain 
status of a board member and executive, with all 
of the conflicts of authority in the State Depart- 
ment of Education . . . or shall we have represen- 
tative board control with expert leadership such 
as we have in our school districts, in our banks and 
business organizations generally? 

“2. Shall we continue to try to support our pub- 
lic schools on the basis of the unfair local property 
tax ... or shall we have relief through state rev- 
enues from income and luxury taxes distributed 
according to the needs of the children and the abil- 
ity of the taxpayers to pay in the districts of the 
state? 

“3. Shall we continue to leave our public school 
and institutional endowments to the political type 
of administration inherited from the past that 
peddles the resources for a pittance and dissipates 
the funds .. . or shall we have business administra- 
tion for these trusts which will realize the values 
in the natural resources and guarantee the integrity 
of the funds derived from them?” 

President De Coursey adds: “We must remem- 
ber that our duties as trustees involve the destiny 
of children as well as the money of taxpayers. The 
kind of schools we have in our communities and 
the example of our own service constitutes the 
most powerful influence in the lives of our youth. 
It is hardly worth while to teach citizenship in the 
classrooms unless we practice citizenship in our 
governmental affairs, especially in our public 
schools. How can we explain the closing of our 
schools to our children if we do nothing to correct 
the conditions that forced us to close them?” 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Atrrep H. Krick has assumed the office of 
secretary of the school board, Newark, N. J., after 
serving for more than twenty years as assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Carl Herrmann has become assistant sec- 
retary of the board, succeeding Mr. Krick. 


¢ Mr. Pui S. Braprorp has been elected president 
of the board of education at Columbus, Ohio, for a 
third term. 


4 The school board of Worcester, Mass., has reor- 
ganized, with the election of WALTER J. CooKsoN as 
president, ALBERT H. FARNSWORTH as vice-president, 
and JosepH BEALS as business manager. 


@ Mr. JuLian WeErzet has been elected president of 
the school board of Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. Mavup 
MILLER was elected as vice-president of the board, 
succeeding Mr. Wetzel. 


4 F. T. AppLesy, superintendent of schools at Flor- 
ence, Ala., since 1917, died on December 20, following 
an operation. Mr. Appleby, who was a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee and the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, had been connected with the Tuscumbia 
schools before going to Florence. 


@ Mr. J. LeRoy THoMpson, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Newburgh, N. Y., has been elected su- 
perintendent at Tarrytown, to succeed L. V. Case. 


4 Mr. Georce J. Granam, 85, superintendent and 
principal of the high school of Xenia, Ohio, for thirty 
years, died on December 31, following an attack of 
heart disease. Mr. Graham became superintendent of 
schools in 1886 and retired in 1916. 


4 Mr. Everett MANNING, a member of the board of 
education of Tulsa, Okla., died on December 2. A reso- 
lution of sympathy was adopted by the board of edu- 
cation at a meeting held on December 5. 


4 Mr. Georce B. Hunter has been elected secretary 
of the school board at Johnstown, Pa. The other offi- 
cers of the board are Mr. James D. RUTLEDGE, pres- 
ident, and Mr. D. M. S. McFraters, vice-president. 


4 Mr. G. T. Ont has been reélected president of the 
board of education of Youngstown, Ohio, for a second 
term. Other officers elected were Grorce L. Hopxrns, 
vice-president, and E. R. WittaMs, secretary. 


@ Mr. Georce W. SHERMAN has been elected pres- 
ident of the board at Akron, Ohio. 


@ Mr. Epwarp GorrTscHALK has been elected pres- 
ident of the board of education of Louisville, Ky., to 
succeed W. H. Camp. 

@ Mr. Pavut Bocarr has been reélected as president 
of the board of education of Terre Haute, Ind. 


@ Mr. Horace L. Stepuens has been elected president 
of the board of education at Dayton, Ohio. 
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Sputtering matches make poor emergency 
lights for schools. Read how modern schools 
protect themselves from sudden darkness. 


ULL fifteen miles away a falling tree snaps a 
power-line. Instantly your school lights flicker 
out. Seconds seem like minutes, minutes like hours, 
as peering eyes try to find the way in the sudden 
gloom. It may be nothing more than an inconven- 
ience, but danger may be lurking in that darkness. 


It is a situation that can be, and should be, entirely 
guarded against. Install an Exide Emergency Lighting 
Battery System. Then, if power fails, Exide Batteries 
take over the lighting job instantly and automatically. 


Power companies can’t help storms, accidents, 
and other such accidental causes of electric current 
interruption. But an Exide Emergency Lighting 
System is insurance that costs little, yet is vital to 
school safety. Priced now from $165 up. For com- 
plete information write direct to Exide. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


$165 up 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





Please Let Us Know — Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY’? 


Throughout the school year we issue periodically, for 
the benefit of English teachers, a publication entitled 
WORD STUDY in which are presented many inter- 
esting and helpful ideas relating to the teaching of 
the subject. It will help us to know whether you re- 
ceive WORD STUDY;; if you do, what your opinion 
of it is; and if you do not, whether you would like to 
receive it free of expense. We will appreciate a word 
from you. In writing please mention The American 


School Board Journal. 
The Merriam-Webster 


is the 
‘‘Supreme Authority”’ 


One hundred years of experience 
insure its accuracy and scholarship 
and have established it as the au- 
thority in American schools. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities and Colleges give their indorsement. 
Write for Free illustrated pamphlet with sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 








A NEW TEACHING TOOL 


ALOPTICON KOSB, newest 

product of our 28 years of 
experience in making still pro- 
jection equipment, is of the trans- 
lucent screen type and projects 
either slides or opaque objects. 


“Daylight Projection” is made 
possible by the powerful illumi- 
nating system. Even with opaque 
objects, this projector gives ex- 
cellent results in a room light 
enough to take notes without 
eyestrain. 





The teacher faces the audience, and besides dispensing with 
the necessity of an assistant, this instrument enables him to hold 
attention even more closely. 


Projects standard glass slides and opaque material up to six 
inches square. The holder for opaque objects has been especially 
designed to carry such large material as heavy books, if it is desired 
to show some illustration or part of the text in them. [Illumination 
of opaque objects and slides has been balanced so that there is no 
sudden change and consequent eyestrain when changing from 
opaque to slide projection or vice versa. 


Cooling device prevents overheating. Easily portable, weight 24 
Ibs. Write for complete details. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
673 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb makes its own optical glass. 
B&L glass meets B&L standards. 

TELESCOPES BINOCULARS 

OPHTHALMIC APPARATUS 


MICROSCOPES SPECTACLE LENSES ann FRAMES 


: SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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The Factory Behind the Product 


Above you will see the physical result of years of endeavor to 


give school men of America better school seating. 


The Peabody 


Seating Company not only have a factory to stand behind their pro- 
duct, but years of invaluable experience backing up this product. 
This factory, plus the years of experience building school furniture, 


is still your guarantee of satisfaction. 


New designs and models have been constantly added to our line. 
The latest addition is our No. 260 unit movable illustrated above. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


PEABODY 
SCHOOL SEATING 





Visit our exhibit at the Convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of 


the N. E. A., Minneapolis. 
Booth No. C-40. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


Established 1903 
INDIANA 











fChool Board 
New 


4 New Bedford, Mass. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
Allen P. Keith, the school board has recently voted for 
the elimination of postgraduate courses in the high 
school. The action was taken in line with the curtail- 
ment policy of the superintendent, who said that the 
program for the second semester had been prepared 
without any provision for such courses. 


4 Assistant City Solicitor E. R. Traver of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has recently ruled that a board of education has 
power to pass rules and regulations excluding children 
of more than 18 years of age from attendance in school 
who are academic failures and obstacles to others in 
the class. The ruling was given to Mr. Samuel W. Fogle, 
director of child accounting, who had asked whether 
a 19-year-old pupil could be excluded from school on 
the ground of academic failure and an obstacle to the 
rest of his class. 


4 The county court of Chester county, Pa., has re- 
cently refused a writ to compel the admission of Negro 
children to new schools in Easttown and Tredyffrin. 
The court ruled that proceedings should be brought in 
the interest of the entire group of Negro children, and 
instituted by the state attorney general or the district 
attorney. Raymond P. Alexander, the attorney who 
brought the proceedings to compel the admission of the 
children, declared that he would fight the case to the 
end. 


¢ George J. Hambrecht, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Vocational School Board, has recently received a rul- 
ing from the attorney general’s department to the effect 
that, where there is a contest over the office of a school 
official who ex officio represents a city on the board, 
the official acting in the capacity must serve. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. A proposal to cut 15 per cent 
from the 1933 salary of each employee in the schools, 
but with $500 of each salary to be exempt from the 
cut, has been considered by the board. The plan, which 
was proposed by Supt. C. R. Reed, would make the 
pay-cut burden more equitable than by a straight per- 
centage cut and would apply to teachers, principals, 
clerks, administrative officers, and other board em- 
ployees. 

4 Norwalk, Conn. The board of education has form- 
ulated a bill to be presented to the state legislature, in 


which it asks to be empowered to select sites and to 
supervise the erection of buildings used for educational 
purposes. The proposed bill has for its purpose the 
better protection of the taxpayers and the placing of 
full control and authority for school construction in the 
hands of the school authorities. In the past, this power 
was held by the city council and the school board had 
no voice in the erection of any school building. 


@ Salem, Mass. The school board has approved the 
platoon system for local kindergartens. The new plan, 
which was proposed by Supt. G. M. Bemis, will result 
in a saving of $1,800 for the four months, beginning 
September 1, and $4,700 annually in the future. 


¢ Pontiac, Mich. The school board recently adopted 
a suggestion of the superintendent of schools, provid- 
ing for a sliding scale of salary reductions. The mini- 
mum of $120 in the scale is to apply to a month’s 
wages whether nine, ten, or twelve months of employ- 
ment. The plan covers both instruction service and gen- 
cral control. 


¢ Toledo, Ohio. Mr. David H. Goodwillie, president 
of the school board, recently suggested that the board 
review the debt service and consider the issuance of 
refunding bonds in order to obtain some relief from the 
heavy fixed-debt load which the board will face this 
year. Bond maturities for the year will reach nearly 
$600,000, and with interest payments, sinking-fund ob- 
ligations for the year will total about $1,200,000. 


# Manitowoc, Wis. The school board has made a 
reallocation of insurance policies among the city agen- 
cies, following a careful study of the entire insurance 
question. Under the new plan, the amount of fire and 
tornado insurance has been reduced, all old policies 
have been canceled, and new policies have been ob- 
tained on a three-year basis, with one third of the in- 
surance expiring each year. A considerable saving has 
been effected in insurance premiums under the new 
plan. 


4 South Bend, Ind. At the suggestion of Supt. F. E. 
Allen, the school board has adopted a resolution, pro- 
viding that only textbooks approved by the state edu- 
cation department or the local school board shall be 
used by teachers. The action precludes a principal or 
teacher from writing a textbook and requiring pupils 
to purchase a copy. Under the rule, a teacher may sug- 
gest and recommend a book, but the board must ap- 
prove its use. 


4 Lawrence, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a rule, barring the creation of new teaching positions 


and the filling of vacancies occurring in the school de- 
partment, unless recommended by the superintendent oi 
schools. The rule is similar to one in effect last year. 

4 Troy, Ohio. The regular school term will be ex- 
tended to a nine-month period, provided sufficient 
funds are given to the schools. Last fall the school 
term was shortened to eight months, but it was later 
believed that an improvement in the tax situation 
would insure the necessary funds and permit the 
schools to continue for the full period. 


# St. Louis, Mo. At the suggestion of Supt. Henry 
J. Gerling, the board of education has voted to establish 
a branch high school in the Franklin Grade School, in 
order to relieve the congestion in the high schools. It 
was explained that, due to the economic depression, 
students are unable to obtain work and are kept in 
school longer, which has increased the high-school en- 
rollment beyond all previcus records. 


4 Arlington, Mass. Beginning with January, the 
program of the junior high school has been changed 
to provide 45 minutes instead of 60 minutes of recita- 
tion and study. Under the plan, the supervised study 
will not be given during the recitation period, but will 
be offered in two separate study periods, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. 


# New Bedford, Mass. The school board has pro- 
posed a change in administration to meet an anticipated 
increase in enrollment in the high school at the open- 
ing of the new semester. The board has proposed the 
addition of three teachers to the faculty, or the elimi- 
nation of postgraduate courses now attended by 150 
students. 


4 Duluth, Minn. The expenditure of $38,500 by the 
board of education for legal advice and for financing 
trips of school officials to conventions and conferences 
has been attacked as illegal in three suits begun in the 
District Court by Andrew Lindquist, a taxpayer. It 
was contended that the school board had no authority 
to employ an attorney because the city attorney is 
available for advice. Similarly, the suit seeks to recover 
money paid as expenses for trips to educational con- 
ventions made by school officials. 


4 Boston, Mass. The school board, in answer to 
criticisms for failure to reduce city-government ex- 
penses, has challenged the local civic and commercial 
organizations to cite recommendations for school-budg- 
et cuts. A number of these organizations have been in- 
vited to meet with the school board and tell how its 
specifications may be reduced without harm to the 
school system. 
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WHAT’S NEW AT THE SHOW? 


Don’t Miss Seeing the New Ideas in 





POSTURE and SIGHT-SAVING 


at Kundtz Booth E-8 


Correct posture and sight-saving are just as important as 


ever, in spite of lowered budgets. 


And at the N. E. A. show 


you Il want to see the latest developments to help you main- 
tain these vital factors in classroom efficiency. 


You are especially invited to inspect the advanced new designs 
in classroom equipment exhibited by Kundtz at Booth E-8. 


New sight-saving desks instantly adjustable to the most 
comfortable position for reading, studying, for music or art. 


A new principle that combines perfect vision with natural, 
correct posture. 


Introduced, too, is a new sight-saving desk top for economic- 


ally modernizing existing equipment. 


But come and see the 


whole exhibit for yourself at Booth E-8, well worth your while. 


“The ae Company 


4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The city council has ordered an 
investigation of payroll duplications. The board of edu- 
cation and all city department heads were asked to 
furnish a list of persons drawing pay from both the 
city and the school board. The school board, at the 
request of the city council, will reconsider its 1933 tax 
levy fixed in December at 1134 mills, the same as last 
year. 

4 Newton, Mass. The school board has rejected a 
proposal that kindergarten instruction be discontinued 
in order to effect greater economy, as suggested in a 
report of a survey of the school department expendi- 
tures. The survey, which was conducted by a subcom- 
mittee, sought to determine how expenditures might 
be reduced, and revealed that the local school costs are 
lower than the average of cities of its size. In its report, 
the committee stressed the principle that reductions in 
school expenditures must be effected with the greatest 
care. No temporary economy should be inaugurated 
which will jeopardize the future of the school system. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school term for the current 
school year will be shortened, according to a decision 
of the school board, but its definite length will remain 
uncertain until factors in the financial situation have 
become more definite. 

The school board adopted a budget for the fiscal 
year 1932-33 representing appropriations of $6,535,481 
and a tax levy of $1.087. Upon review by the county 
board of tax adjustment, the tax levy was reduced to 92 
cents and reductions of appropriations were recom- 
mended amounting to a total of $870,000. This reduc- 
tion brought about a reduction in school revenue and 
was the reason for a decision to shorten the school year 
as an economy measure. 


teachers Salaries 


SCHOOL SALARIES DOWN 14.6 PER CENT 


New York and other North Atlantic states are for- 
tunate in the midst of the depression so far as their 
public-school facilities are concerned, according to the 
results of a survey recently made by the United States 
Department of the Interior. 

The report shows that comparative stability in the 
matter of school expenditures and teachers’ salaries 
has been maintained by the North Atlantic states in 
the face of sharp changes throughout the country. 
Eliminations and curtailments of school service have 
taken place in nearly two thirds of 478 cities of 10,000 
population or over throughout the country. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Cleveland Ohio. USA 


Alabama and Arkansas were the two states hardest 
hit. In 26 cases, Arkansas schools were entirely aban- 
doned because of lack of funds, while four fifths of her 
counties closed schools earlier in the term for the same 
reason. In Alabama, two counties closed their schools 
in the middle of the term. 

Significant findings of the survey for the entire coun- 
try for the past year show the following average 
changes: 

Enrollment up 1.29 per cent; teaching staff down 
2.13 per cent; teachers’ salaries down 4.96 per cent; 
assessed value of property down 7.5 per cent; current 
expenses down 5.32 per cent; capital outlay down 37.98 
per cent; state aid up 2.13 per cent. 

In contrast are the figures for the North Alantic 
states, among which New York figures. They are: En- 
rollment, up 0.97 per cent; teaching staff, down 1.30 
per cent; teachers’ salary budgets, down 0.39 per cent; 
assessed valuation of property yielding school funds, 
down 5.62 per cent; current expense, down 1.59 per 
cent; capital outlay, down 47.10 per cent; state aid, up 
5.18 per cent. 

School services suffering most frequent curtailment 
are: Night schools, physical education, nurse service 
and medical inspection. 

Other activities that also have been cut materially 
are those of supervisors of music, kindergartens, su- 
pervisors of art, dental service, manual training and 
elementary-grade home economics. 

Elementary schools are feeling the ax of curtailment 
to a greater degree than high schools. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 New Bedford, Mass. Supt. Allen P. Keith has 
called a meeting of the teaching staff to discuss new 
wage-cut proposals. The tentative proposal of the su- 
perintendent calls for a straight 10-per-cent reduction 
in salaries, or the donation of a month’s work without 
pay. Principals and teachers were invited to make sug- 
gestions for any economies which may be made with- 
out impairing school efficiency. 

4 Providence, R. I. The board of education has 
adopted a recommendation of Supt. A. J. Stoddard, 
providing for the promotion of 4 school principals 
and 36 teachers and the appointment of 17 student 
teachers. 

4 Attleboro, Mass. A salary cut of 10 per cent in 
teachers’ salaries has been ordered by the board of 
education. 

¢ Ames, Iowa. The board of education has adopted 
a new policy intended eventually to eliminate all mar- 
ried women teachers on the school staff. Under the 





new policy, no new teachers who are married will be 
employed, and teachers who marry will automatically 
lose their positions. Only those married women teach- 
ers who are in need of employment will be retained 
for the next school year. 

# Kenosha, Wis. The school board has offered the 
teachers new contracts covering a four-week period. 
At the end of that period, new contracts will be issued 
to the teachers for the school year. 

4 North Abington, Mass. The teachers on the school 
staff suffered a salary cut of 10 per cent, beginning 
with January 1. An offer of the teachers to donate 10 
per cent of their salaries for welfare work was rejected 
after other city departments failed to approve the plan. 

¢ Waltham, Mass. Teachers and other school em- 
ployees have accepted a voluntary 8 per cent salary 
reduction for the fiscal year 1933. Similar action was 
taken by employees of the city government. 


4 Mr. Henry J. Gerling, superintendent of schools of 
St. Louis, Mo., has compiled figures, showing that em- 
ployees of the board of education have contributed a 
total of $145,560 to local relief agencies during the year 
ending December 31, 1932. This amount represented ap- 
proximately 1.4 per cent of the total amount paid by 
the board in salaries. Pledges were obtained from em- 
ployees early in the year and were paid in monthly 
installments through the superintendent, who transmit- 
ted them to the various relief agencies. 


4 Boston, Mass. The members of the school board, 
in favoring voluntary contributions averaging 7 per 
cent of the salaries of teachers and other employees, 
rather than an arbitrary cut in wages, explained that 
the temporary solution had been suggested in the belief 
that the depression would soon be over. The reduction 
in salaries of school employees had been recommended 
to the school board by a group of representative civic 
and commercial organizations which had been invited 
to suggest how the school budget could be cut. 

The postponement of all except emergency expendi- 
tures for alterations and repairs of school buildings, 
suspension or further curtailment of special activities 
not required by law, and reduction in the cost of ad- 
ministration and supervision of schools were other 
suggestions. 

@ Natick, Mass. Salary reductions for teachers in 
the public schools were recently favored at a regional 
conference of the school committees held at the Natick 
High School. The organizations favored contributions 
by teachers to assist the town and city treasurers in 
meeting their expenses. It was explained that a method 
of cutting the school budget was necessary to meet an 
enlarged enrollment and increased school expenses. 
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Efficient Economy is the “BUY-WORD” 
...... for KIMBALL Furniture 















ministration. 


No. 880—lInstructor’s Desk 


KIMBAL 


Kimball laboratory and vocational furniture is de- 
signed and built to give unexcelled service at 
better purchasing price. 
and master craftsmanship that go with quantity pro- 
duction of Kimball equipment assure lasting 
satisfaction and efficient economy. 


BUILT LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


Efficient economy is the keynote in school ad- 
It is the “buy-word” in equipping 
school laboratories. But the wise school man knows 
that real economy—efficient economy—means the 
first cost plus years of satisfactory service. 


The advanced standards 


No. 990—Apparatus Case 





KIMBALL SERVICE 


Let our engineers assist you in planning your lab- 
oratories and equipment. 


service are available without obligation. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division Eastern Sales Offices 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


Their experience and 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


ILLINOIS 


489 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


Send for Fs ame 
your copy KIMBALL 
of this wey ae 
valuable 
catalog for 
reference < 





CHICAGO 





THE COST OF SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


The average cost of transporting a pupil in the State 
of Washington during the year ending June 30, 1932, 
was $26.12, and the state spent a total of $1,654,702.69 
for carrying a total of 63,358 pupils, according to Mr. 
L. D. Burrus, Director of Research for the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Washington. 

The study which covered 39 counties in the state, 
gave valuable information concerning the number of 
school districts providing transportation, the number 
of routes traveled, the amount of time spent on each 
one-way trip, the number of pupils transported, the 
number and character of conveyances used, the number 
and kind of drivers, and the average yearly cost per 
route and per pupil. 

Of the 39 counties represented in the study, the re- 
port showed that 802 out of 1,739 school districts pro- 
vided transportation for their pupils. The districts 
maintained 1,879 transportation routes, the drivers 
traveling an average of 9.2 miles each way and con- 
suming an average of 39.2 minutes on each one-way 
trip. 

In the 39 counties there were 1,376 districts provid- 
ing bus transportation, 317 providing transportation by 
car, and 8 by wagon. A total of 719 districts owned 
their own busses. 

A total of 59,194 pupils were transported to school 
by district conveyances, of whom 21,021 were high- 
school students, and 38,173 were elementary pupils. 

The districts employed 243 pupils and 105 teachers 
as bus drivers, leaving 1,357 to be selected from other 
persons in the community. Drivers earned an average 
monthly salary of $40.99. 

The total amount spent for transportation in all of 
the 39 counties was $74,549.42, or an average monthly 
cost of vehicles of $85.21, an average yearly cost per 
route of $840.95, and an average yearly cost per pupil 
transported of $26.12. 


FORDSON SCHOOLS SPREAD CHRISTMAS 
CHEER 


True Christmas spirit with the idea of making other 
people happy was manifested this year in a fine way 
7: the pupils of the Fordson public schools of Fordson, 

ich. 

The project, carried out with the assistance of 
other organizations of the city, sought to emphasize 
both social and industrial training as inaugurated a 
year ago by the department of special education, under 
the direction of the bureau of research and adjustment. 

In December, Supt. H. H. Lowery, of the Fordson 
schools, secured the consent of the board of education 


to participate in a project which called for the accum- 
ulation of a supply of Christmas toys for distribution 
at Christmastime. The plan called for the furnishing 
of a motion picture, and the charging of an admission 
in the form of an article of clothing, and later another 
movie with a toy as the admission fee. 

As a result of the plan, thousands of pieces of cloth- 
ing were collected, and the number of. toys obtained 
was so great that tickets were given at the door for 
toys which had been given. 

Three of the school principals were on the movie 
committee, and one of the administrative staff had 
charge of the reconditioning of toys, undertaken by the 
special classes under direct supervision. Another mem- 
ber of the faculty, assisted by two teachers, had charge 
of the work on clothing materials. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
MEET AT PITTSBURGH 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Public-School Business Officials will be held May 
16-19, at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The selection of Pittsburgh as the convention city is 
especially fortunate because it is extremely easy oi 
access from all points and has excellent convention 
facilities. The William Penn Hotel which has been 
selected as the headquarters, will provide space for the 
registration and rooms convenient for the general ses- 
sions and for department sessions. 

Complete information about the program, the speak- 
ers, and the hotels may be obtained from Mr. John 
S. Mount, secretary of the association, Trenton, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
MEET AT HARRISBURG 


The Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion held its thirty-eighth annual meeting January 31 
to February 2, at Harrisburg, with Mrs. Joseph Scat- 
tergood, president of the association, presiding. 

After the reports of the several committees had been 
read and approved, Mr. Leon D. Metzger, Harrisburg, 
gave a talk on “Education and Taxation.” He was fol- 
lowed by Hon. Dr. J. G. Steedle, and Dr. William T. 
Foster, who discussed “Scuttling the Schools.” 

The afternoon session was opened with the reading 
of the president’s report. Dr. James N. Rule, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, gave a talk on “The 
Defense of the Future.” Dr. Francis B. Haas, president 
of the State Teachers’ College, Bloomsburg, talked on 
“Educational Problems of Current Interest,” and C. 
Valentine Kirby, director of art for the State Educa- 
tion Department, took for his subject, “The Forum: 
Its Symbolic and Esthetic Significance.” 


The Thursday morning session opened with the read- 
ing of reports from the several committees. Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, of the research division of the National 
Education Association, discussed “Some Principles 
Basic to School Finance.” 


PERSONAL NEWS 


4 Supt. Otro RicuTErR, of Oconto Falls, Wis., has 
been reélected for a three-year term as head of the 
public schools. : 

¢ Mr. Joun Novak has been reémployed as super- 
visor of school buildings for the board of education of 
Meriden, Conn. 

¢ Three new members took their places as members 
of the school board of Paducah, Ky. They are J. P. 
SEGENFELTER, J. A. Dossett, and E. S. BARGER. 


@ Mr. R. L. CHANNELL, who was for twenty years 
a member of the school board of Coal township, Jack- 
son, Ohio, died at his home on January 2, at the age 
of 67, after a long illness. 


¢ The school board of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, has 
reorganized, with the reélection of Mr. Joun Fisn as 
president. 


# Mr. R. D. Norwoop has been reélected as pres- 
ident of the school board of Lexington, Ky. 


4 The school board of Toledo, Ohio, has reorganized 
for the year, with the election of Mr. Davi H. Goop- 
WILLIE as president, Mr. H. L. HasKELt as vice-pres- 
ident, and May P. Foster as clerk-treasurer. 


4 Dr. Samuet E. Fretcuer has been reélected pres- 
ident of the school board of Springfield, Mass. 


@ Mr. Water J. Cooxson has been reélected pres- 
ident of the school board of Worcester, Mass. 


¢ The school board of Akron, Ohio, has reorganized 
for the year, with the election of Grorce W. SHERMAN 
as president, C. R. Foust as vice-president, and Mrs. 
IRENE Moses DEATHERAGE as clerk-treasurer. 


# Dr. C. R. Knoste has been reélected president of 
the school board of Sandusky, Ohio. 


4 The school board of Columbus, Ohio, has reorgan- 
ized for the year, with Mr. P. S. Braprorp as pres- 
ident, PEARLE P. BAUGHMAN as vice-president, and W. 
V. Drake as clerk-treasurer. 


¢ Supt. James N. Murr, of Quincy, Mass., has been 
reélected for another year. 


4 Pror. Jonn A. Carnacey, a former school super- 
intendent of Paducah, Ky., died on January 6, at 
Flint, Mich., after a short illness. Professor Carnagey, 
who had been a teacher in Indiana and Kentucky for 
_ than fifty years, was a graduate of Hanover Col- 
ege. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE UTI- 
LIZATION OF THE ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL PLANT 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


necessary to refer to five large rooms found in 
the schools being studied — rooms which were 
set aside purely for auditorium purposes. These 
rooms were of two types, genuine auditoriums 
held over from former days, or oversize rooms 
unsuited to other present needs. In all cases 
these rooms were used hardly at all because 
they were not a necessity in the present organ- 
ization. Buildings more recently planned have 
not included these facilities, but rather combina- 
tion auditorium-gymnasiums. 

The influence of building design is divisible 
into component subfactors. In the first place, 
utilization will be affected by the presence of 
rooms unsuited for instructional purposes, 
among which may be basement rooms, third- 
floor rooms, and those whose size, shape, 
orientation, heat, ventilation, or equipment may 
be undesirable. 

Second, there may be rooms that are unsuited 
to the facilities desired or unadapted to the 
purposes for which they actually are being used. 
Certain special rooms, for example, require 
distinctive specifications. Gymnasiums and 
auditoriums are instances. If the design of the 
building is such as to prevent the inclusion of 
desired facilities, much space may go to waste. 
If unsuitable rooms are utilized to provide 
makeshift quarters for certain activities, there 
is likely to be a decided tendency for these 
quarters to be little used on that account. 

In the third place, it is not at all uncommon 
to find rooms that are suitable for instructional 
purposes lying vacant. That is to say, where 
there is an excess of rooms, those that are most 
desirable will naturally be the ones to be used. 
This is a selective factor that is inherent in 
building design. Desirability will be measured 
in terms of size, shape, location, light, heat, 
dampness, ventilation, equipment, and the like. 


Administrative Policies 


A building of an appropriate design, whose 
site has been carefully chosen, and which is 
located in a populous district, may still be used 
to a greater or less degree, depending upon 
variables introduced by administration policies. 
Any other building whose design, site, or district 
is not in so advantageous a position may be 
seriously handicapped by these administrative 
policies. 

By administrative policies are meant those 
standards and rules and regulations that have 
been set up by the administrative organization 
or by the board of education for the govern- 
ment of the schools. 

The utilization factors that are the result of 
policy are often quite inseparable from those 
previously enumerated. They may be detailed 
at considerable length but the attempt here will 
be merely to mention briefly those found in 
operation in the local situation. 

First. Perhaps the most important of these 
from the utilization standpoint is the establish- 
ment of standard school hours for the various 
grades. For example, it is local policy to keep 
an eighth-grade child at school for 1,575 
minutes each week, but a first-grade pupil’s 
week is only 1,350 minutes long. By this policy 
the first-grade room is less used than the eighth, 
but for no physical reason related to type of 
building, its placement, or otherwise. It is 
simply a matter of following an official reg- 
ulation. 

Second. Another factor related to policy is 
the matter of type of organization. Depart- 
mentalization as contrasted with platoon organ- 
ization will illustrate how this factor may be 
a significant one. In the platoon system, build- 
ings secure almost complete utilization of both 
home and special rooms if one may credit 
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descriptions. In the departmental organization, 
maximum use of special rooms depends upon 
securing a sufficient number of class sections. 
The small building will tend to make lesser use 
of special rooms by reason of inadequate en- 
rollment. 

Third. Administrative policy may require 
the inclusion of certain types of rooms in spite 
of an inevitably small degree of use. The special 
rooms just mentioned, for example, nay be a 
required feature of the elementary-school build- 
ing) In Minneapolis, where household- and in- 
dustrial-arts courses are included in the upper- 
grade curriculum, these rooms must be provided 
and, with few exceptions, the individual rooms 
fail to meet the same use standards as the reg- 
ular classrooms. As a-group they certainly do 
not. Gymnasiums, libraries, and locker-shower 
rooms are in a like situation. In other cities 
there may be other special rooms which at one 


time or another have been customarily provided. 


This factor, of course, is not confined to re- 
quirements in the way of instructional space. 
Offices, hygiene suites, teachers’ rooms, and the 
like, are similarly affected. 

Fourth. Policy may set up certain standards 
for rooms of all kinds. These standards may be 
local ones or those of the state. Commonly, state 
law regulates the physical conditions under 
which classrooms may be termed satisfactory 
for pupil occupancy; that is, size, light, ventila- 
tion, and so on. Frequently also, basement 
rooms are barred except for certain purposes. 
It may be local policy to abandon third-floor 
rooms and, perhaps, undesirable but still legally 
satisfactory basement rooms. 

Fifth. Policy differs from city to city as to 
whether rooms shall be equipped for single or 
multiple use. Special rooms may be so equipped 
as to serve more than one purpose. Locally 
gymnasiums function as dual-purpose rooms, 
both as gymnasiums and as auditoriums. Other 
special rooms might easily do the same. 
Manual-training, sewing, and cooking rooms 
are more difficult of adaptation to multiple use 
but, if it could be done, they should be much 
more used than they are at present. 

Sixth. Provision of special rooms affects the 
utilization, not only of these rooms, but also 
of the regular classrooms from which pupils 
are drawn. The greater the number of rooms 
provided and the longer the periods spent in 
them, the less the use that will be made of the 
regular classrooms. 

Seventh. The use of the gymnasium becomes 
a variable quantity according to the policy of 
using playground or gymnasium for physical 
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education. At certain seasons, out-of-door 
activities may well reduce the use of the gym- 
nasium. 

Eighth. It is a not uncommon practice to 
remove surplus seating equipment and to 
restore it as needed. That is, an annual or semi- 
annual adjustment of pupil stations to enroll- 
ment may be consistently practiced. As a 
natural consequence, where this is the proce- 
dure, there will be a relatively high percentage 
use of stations. 

Ninth. Efficiency of schedule making is a 
far from inconsiderable factor, although it is 
not so much a matter of policy itself as it is 
an application of it. Its importance is apt to 
vary directly with the size of building, for in 
the large building with more numerous special 
rooms there is a larger problem in making 
effective use of all facilities. 


In Conclusion 


These factors do not by any means exhaust 
the list of those that grow out of administrative 
policies and their determination. They do, how- 
ever, include the major factors operating in the 
local situation. Their interrelationships will not 
have escaped the reader. It must follow, then, 
that in building planning and in the calcula- 
tion of utilization the contribution of all dis- 
coverable factors must be considered not only 
individually, insofar as possible, but also as a 
complete entity. It is very often true that a 
given utilization situation is chiefly attributable 
to a single factor, but almost never may a single 
factor be held solely responsible. 

A final and inescapable conclusion is that in 
the study of utilization, as in building planning, 
a constant watch of trends must be maintained 
in order that buildings may be efficiently man- 
aged. Population and industry may grow, 
decrease, or remain static in the city as a whole 
or in its various sections. Shifting, both quanti- 
tative and qualitative, will occur; and it may 
not, in fact usually does not, take place at a 
steady rate. Peaks and plateaus will appear 
that will have been entirely unpredictable a 
decade or a generation before. In order that 
they may be anticipated adequately, there must 
be no cessation in the study of trends. 


ITHACA COMPLETES ITS SCHOOL. 
BUILDING -PROGRAM 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


hoist mechanism by means of which they may 

readily be lowered or raised; counter files in the 

offices; an emergency lighting system, automatically 
(Concluded on Page 64) 





CAFETERIA, FRANK DAVID BOYNTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Arthur N. Gibb, Architect, Ithaca, New York. 


See pages 33-35. 
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Ready Soon... 





An important new addition to 
high school mathematics 


First Year 
Algebra 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


Check these special features that will characterize 


this distinctly modern, and serviceable text— 


1. The language is simple and direct; the examples 


complete and clear. 


2. Close correlation with pupils’ previous work in 
arithmetic, which is achieved by explaining 
many algebraic processes in arithmetic and also 
by beginning many sets of exercises with work 


from arithmetic. 


3. The equation and formula are emphasized 
throughout. Exercises and problems involving 
the solution of equations are given in almost 


every chapter. 


4. A wealth of interesting and up-to-date word 
problems are included. Each important new 
development in the solution of equations is 
followed by a list of word problems containing 


applications of the new work. 


There are other unusual, satisfying, and pedagogi- 
cally sound qualities about this text. Watch for 
further announcement or send us your advance 


order. 
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Two geometry workbooks which 
have attained deserving success 


Plane Geometry 


Workbooks 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


Two workbooks—one complete and moderately 
priced, the other abbreviated and very inexpen- 
sive. They have been planned to offer abundant 
drill on all the principal propositions of plane 
geometry and some of those of secondary impor- 
tance. For furnishing an accurate standard of 
measure of student ability, for relieving the 
teacher of the burden of planning tests, for mak- 
ing practical application of the information 
learned from the text, these tests are eminently 
effective. They will prove successful aids in deter- 
mining a pupil’s understanding of geometry and 
in discovering his difficulties. The Complete Edi- 
tion includes special testing material on protrac- 
tors, congruence theorems, polygons, special con- 
struction problems, etc., besides tests on the more 
commonly accepted phases of geometry; while 
the Abbreviated Edition is confined to the essen- 
tial propositions of plane geometry, affording 
adequate testing material for the average class. 
The Complete Edition includes 78 practice tests 
and 10 general review tests. The Abbreviated 
Edition contains thirty-six practice tests and ten 
general review tests. 


“*. . . one of the most convincing demonstrations 


of the really wonderful service of the workbook 
idea.”"—Journal of Education 


Price, Complete Edition: 76 cents 
Abbreviated Edition: 40 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


New York M 1 | wau k ee Chicago 
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LARC iaa) DUSTLESS 


The BLACKBOARD BEST FRIEND 


THE AED Yl f C a \ GOMPANY Vv 


VISIT OUR BOOTH 


AT THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 
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What determines 
VALUE scuot'papers? 


@ thefappearance and “‘feel’’ of 


quality that actually encourages 
better work. 


@ 100% Sulphite! That means all 


new pulp — no reworked paper — 
finer texture — greater strength — 
cleaner, whiter sheets. 


@ 2 price well within the limits of 


restricted budgets. 


(AD 


On these factors of ‘‘value’’ we ask 
your consideration of KVP School 
Papers. When requesting samples, 
please tell us your wholesale 
source of supply. 


Katamazoo VecetABLe PARCHMENT Co. 
Parchment « “The World’s Model Paper Mill’ » Michigan 





(Concluded from Page 62) 

operated, to care for any failure of city lighting 
facilities; a sprinkler system on the stage; gates 
by means of which parts of the building not irf use 
at evening affairs may be shut off from the gen- 
eral public; a service court outside the building for 
the delivery of supplies and coal; and sand-finished 
walls which provide nonglare surfaces for the 
proper diffusion of light. 

A memorial tablet dedicated to Dr. Frank David 
Boynton has been placed on the landing leading to 
the main auditorium. 

The physical equipment and design of the Frank 
David Boynton Junior High School makes possible 
the offering of a well-balanced junior-high-school 
program. This program has been developed by 
members of the Ithaca public schools staff under 
the direction of Prof. R. H. Jordan of Cornell 
University. In grades seven and eight the programs 
are particularly constant except for the exploratory 
courses which are prescribed according to the needs 
of each child. In grade nine French, Latin, mathe- 
matics, practical arts, and introduction to business 
are offered as electives in addition to the core sub- 
jects. The electives are, however, permitted under 
very careful guidance so that the true purposes of 
the junior high school are achieved. 


BUDGETARY PRACTICES IN PUB- 
LIC-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from Page 42) 
of the budget at a previous session. Tradition or 
former practice is often relied upon as an indirect 
means of notifying members of the approaching 
date for budget consideration. In 88.5 per cent 
of the 817 schools, the board members know ahead 
of time that the budget is to be presented at a 

particular meeting.” 


THE BUDGET AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The question of publicity as related to a pro- 
posed or an adopted budget is unquestionably of 
vital importance. At least misconceptions and mis- 
understandings must be avoided. Here comes into 
consideration the newspaper as a means of convey- 
ing a proper message to the public. Sometimes it is 


expedient to provide copies of the budget in quanti- 
ties for distribution. Public hearings on budget 
items have their value and may do much to allay 
subsequent controversy. 

In brief, the information to which the public is 
entitled must be freely given. In a summary of 689 
school systems it develops that in 77.1 per cent of 
instances, newspaper reporters are admitted to the 
budget conferences. In 33.8 per cent of com- 
munities, the newspapers print articles prior to the 
adoption of the budget, and in 63.2 per cent, news- 
papers print the information after the adoption. 
The author here says: 

“Some of the reasons for the dissemination of 
factual data on the school budget and related 
finance, appear quite obvious in a period of finan- 
cial stringency. When the difficulties of an econo- 
mic depression are alleviated, will school officials 
return to the policy of withholding necessary fiscal 
information from the taxpayers? Or, benefiting by 
the lesson taught by a financial depression, will 
they use the newspaper and other avenues of 
publicity for the circulation and interpretation of 
school budgets, annual financial reports, and 
similar data?” 

The number of budget copies prepared by the 
various boards of education varies from 5 to 3,000. 
The larger number of school units employ from 10 
to 25 copies. Stress is laid upon the importance 
of recording in the minutes that the budget was 
presented, that its adoption was moved, and what 
the vote thereon was. The reason for this pre- 
caution is that the adoption of the budget is virtu- 
ally an authorization for the expenditures to be 
engaged in. 


ORGANIZING THE SIX-YEAR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 20) 
line, promotion exercises emphasizing the idea 
of continuance rather than completion should 
be utilized temporarily. 

It is not advisable to introduce the six-year 
high school unless careful planning has first 
been done. It brings with it certain problems 
that demand the attention of capable admin- 


istrators and teachers. It does not work by 
magic, but its advantages may be made to out- 
weigh its disadvantages by far. 


SOUTH PORTLAND APPRENTICE 
TEACHER-TRAINING PLAN 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


a most helpful educational-vocational service 
for temporarily unemployed normal graduates. 
Instead of wasting a year in idleness during 
which the value of their normal training would 
steadily deteriorate, these young women will 
gain a year of worth-while experience which 
is not only wholesome for them mentally, but 
which will make them much more desirable 
candidates when they apply for positions an- 
other year. Every young woman in the group 
clearly appreciates her opportunity, and all are 
carrying on their work with whole-hearted 
interest and enthusiasm. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Mr. John Fish, president 
of the board of education, has presented to that body 
a radical program of economy and efficiency for the 
school year 1933. The program calls for a study of 
every important school tunction and department, with 
a view of determining where the necessary economies 
can be made. The economies are intended to meet a 
cut of $144,000 in the school budget and must be such 
as will not interfere with the efficiency of instruction 
or necessary equipment. 


4 Chicago, Ill. The school budget for 1933, al- 
though brought into technical balance at $73,971,485, 
must be cut to a new low figure, in the opinion of the 
school-board members. Department heads achieved a 
balance in the budget by including among revenue fig- 
ures approximately $9,000,000 in overdue taxes, a sum 
which is considered questionable as possible revenue 
for 1933. 

The cuts agreed upon by department heads in order 
to achieve the balance, after stretching the estimated 
revenues to their present point, were: educational fund, 
$325,000; textbook fund, $87,864; business department, 


$20,000; playground fund, $69,191; building fund, 
$50,000 
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Do You Know What’s Behind 
a Keumumee’ Bid? 


Important information about furniture 


See this new and improved 


7 
classroom equipment 
NEW TRYON ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 


all School Board Members should know 


Those charged with the duty of equipping a Laboratory, Library, Domestic 
Science Department or Vocational Department should be unusually cautious 
in these days of keen competition. Lowest first-cost alone may not mean an 


economical purchase. Real economy is to get 
utmost value for every dollar spent. 

When you consider the Kewaunee “bid,” re- 
member that every dollar of that “bid” repre- 
sents the greatest value available in furniture 
today. Not only do you get fine furniture, but 
you get equipment that handles more students 
per class and more classes per day. Every piece 
is pedagogically correct in every detail, permit- 
ting more efficient work by teachers. Modern 
improvements, handy arrangement and practical 
design assure better work by students. Besides 
this extra value, which you don’t see in cold 
figures, Kewaunee gives you furniture so un- 
usually well built that it will last as long as 
your building. 

If you are now considering the purchase of 
new furniture, be sure to write for the Kewaunee 


Catalog and get Kewaunee’s bid. 
Cor 


e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 1908 News Building, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, III. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Philadelphia Indianapolis Little Rock Phoenix a ak ‘ 
aeounaaae, N.C. Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. Los Angeles a — Table 
Miami New Orleans Des Moines San Francisco , 

Birmingham Houston Minneapolis Portland, Ore. 

Louisville El Paso Grand Forks, N. D. Spokane 

Nashville Toronto, Ont. Aberdeen, S. D. Crystal Falls, 

Columbus Oklahoma City Denver Mich. 

Adrian, Mich. Kansas City Salt Lake City Montreal, Que. 








Biology Table No. BL-27 


wall maps. 





Drawing Table No. BL-94 
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A new set of Political Maps, embodying the latest boundary and 
° 


name changes, as authorized by the United States Geographic 
These Political Maps are the best values yet offered. 


NEW WEBCO SWINGING LEAF BLACKBOARDS 


Effectively meeting the need for additional blackboard space, created 
by the larger number of pupils using each room and the increased 
usage of wall space for other purposes. 
has many new features. 


ON DISPLAY IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Department of Superintendence Meeting, February 25—March 2. 


BOOTHS B-7 and B-9 
> Weber Costello Co. 


A new series of History Maps edited by Dr. Rolla M. Tryon of the 
University of Chicago, which presents the subject with a clarity and 
fascination never before achieved. 


SEMI-CONTOUR POLITICAL-PHYSICAL MAPS 
A series of Geography Maps correlating the political and the physi- 


cal, to stress human relationships—the modern approach for both 
teacher and text. 


NEW DUO-GRAPHIC POLITICAL-PHYSICAL GLOBE 


An entirely new and advanced development in the Globe field. 
Here is a most effective Globe for use with Political-Physical type 


NEW CHAMPION POLITICAL MAPS 


ard. 


This patented Blackboard 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 








CAN THE SMALL CITY AFFORD Toilet Soap 


TO DISCONTINUE ITS SUM- 
MER HIGH SCHOOL, OR 
TO CHARGE TUITIONP 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


to discussion. When it is remembered that 18 of 
these children roomed and boarded in the city 
during the summer, that 6 had others rooming and 
boarding with them, and that 60 were in regular 
attendance at high school during the regular school 
year, the criticism loses much of its force. The city 
received about $8,000 from the state for tuition 
of the 60 and attendance of nonresident pupils. 
A tuition fee for the summer school would result 
in bringing in only $500 annually. 

The state nonresident tuition and attendance for 
1925, the year the summer school was first held, 
was approximately $11,000, while the correspond- 
ing state aid in 1931 was approximately $21,000. 
No doubt much of the increase in nonresident 
tuition and attendance was due to the wide field, 
without tuition, covered by the summer high school. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is fair to assume 
that, if tuition were charged, the enrollment in the 
summer high school would be greatly reduced, and 
would serve only those who are financially able to 
attend, rather than all the children of all the people 
as in the past. The fact remains that Oswego must 
educate her high-school boys and girls. If some of 
them fail in certain subjects and have to repeat 
or, if they study a subject but once, the cost of 
educating a pupil in the summer high school is 
less than one fourth of the corresponding cost in 
the regular high school. 


COORDINATING THE PURCHASES 
OF CITY, COUNTY, AND 
SCHOOL BOARD 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


Soap Chips 
Board of Education.......00.0¢.cs00. 1,000 Ibs 
SEN SE Deva ase Hwee eae eeaae NN 6,000 Ibs 
oni dene ave TERA eRe eee NING 6,000 Ibs 
13,000 Ibs 


ERNE Cue eicani ot wiwrncet are hain ces 140 cases 
MING asrnc sea awtataw tetas 150 cases 
290 cases 

Yellow Laundry Soap 
NUNMIN Side oe isi iaiaya)s dia SAE ARESLEN 150 cases 
ath wie Wiscd his Sins unwnd Keowee 120 cases 
270 cases 

Scouring Powder 

PGR ies hin ake eee 300 Ibs 
Mr eas /ersteniissartintoasriisiaies ahgwie sats 4 5,000 Ibs 
5,300 Ibs. 


These requirements were discussed at one of 
the recent codrdination meetings and subse- 
‘quently bids leading up to other purchases were 
taken by the city. 

Evidently if the work of coérdination is car- 
ried on seriously and with the thought of ac- 
complishment in mind, a considerable amount 
of detail is necessarily involved. This detail is 
of no particular interest, but it should be said 
that it tests the spirit of codperation and 
patience essential to a codperative program. 

Centralized purchasing has paid in Cincin- 
nati, and codrdinating the purchases of the city, 
county, and school board has paid. The writer 
hopes, however, that some day it may be 
possible to physically combine the three pur- 
chasing offices to the further benefit of the tax- 
payer and under some arrangement endorsed 
or made possible by the respective governing 
bodies. 

BUSINESS TAXES 


(Concluded from Page 23) 
Michigan was more than $14,000,000 for 1930, 
and the New Jersey tax yield was nearly as 
great. 
The Chain-Store Tax 


Alabama, in 1931, enacted a chain-store tax 
for the benefit of the school-relief fund. The 


rate is $1 a year on a single store, $10 for 
each additional store up to and including five; 
$15 on each store over 5 but not over ten; $25 
on each store over 10 but not over 20; and $75 
on each store over 20. No reports of the yield 
from this tax are at hand, but this sample will 
illustrate the method used in taxation designed 
to apply particularly to chain stores. The 
famous Indiana chain-store tax which was up- 
held by the United States Supreme Court, was 
very similar to the one used in Alabama. The 
Indiana law was originally intended to aid the 
educational equalization fund. 

It has been my purpose in this and the 
preceding articles of the series to set forth the 
various types of taxes which may be used to 
relieve real property tax burdens, with special 
attention to those used in supporting schools. 
In addition to these major forms there are a 
number of miscellaneous taxes used for schools. 
The revenue is not very large, but in the 
aggregate it is of some value. Among these may 
be listed the peddler tax of Vermont which 
accrues to the permanent school fund. It is 
based on the privilege of peddling and is at an 
annual rate of $15 for those operating on foot, 
$30 if using a horse, and $50 if a motor is used. 
This is further increased to $100 if a truck of 
114-ton capacity or more is used. 

Arizona devotes the proceeds of licenses for 
circuses, theatricals, pawnbrokers, and billiard 
rooms to the school funds of the cities where 
licensed. The license fee for theatricals ranges 
from $10 to $120 a year, depending on the size 
of the community. The pawnbroker rate is $200 
a year and the billiard or bowling license is 
computed at $40 annually for each table or 
alley. The circus tax is on still another basis; 
namely, 5 per cent of gross receipts. 

Several states use the poll tax as a means 
of raising school revenue and a few resort to 
the dog tax for this purpose. 
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REDUCE 
COSTS 


with the tried and tested 
SENGBUSCH ScHooLt INKWELL 


All-hard-rubber — No corrosion 
— No glass bottle to break 





No. 48 Flange rests on 
desk top. 


There, in a nutshell, is the main reason why the 


new Sengbusch School Inkwell puts a stop to 





W e invite all visitors to 
the convention of the 
Department of Super- 
intendence of the 
Minneapolis 
(Feb. 25 to March 2) 


to call at booth F-23 
for a personal 
demonstration. 





218 Sengbusch Bldg. 


This bona fide ALL HARD VULCANIZED- 
RUBBER Inkwell does not corrode, deteriorate 
or crumble. It is not affected by acid in the 
ink. It has no glass bottle to break. 


inkwell breakage and replacement costs. There 
is the reason why it will pay you to write to- 
day and get the complete details about this im- 


portant step forward in school desk equipment. 


SENGBUSCH 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


9 Row Type B Stand The Most Popular Outdoor Stand Made. 


There is Nothing That Takes 
The Place of Steel for Safety 


And There Has Never Been 
An Accident Traceable to A 


WAYNE STEEL 
SECTIONAL GRANDSTAND 


The standard Portable Steel Stand 
for any size school budget. . . . 


Write now for literature. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 


Wayne, Penna. 








SCHOOL BOARD HEADS WHO 

ARE MAKING HISTORY IN . 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 
(Concluded from Page 30) 
high schools in existence. While this unprece- 
dented demand for school buildings and educa- 
tional facilities was in progress, Mr. Watkins, 
as chairman of the building committee, dem- 
onstrated his executive capacity by never failing 
to have building, equipment, and service in 
readiness at the proper time. As a consequence, 
no child in Fordson School District has ever 
been denied any advantage that modern educa- 
tion can offer, has never been obliged to attend 
school part time, or to occupy temporary build- 
ings. 

Mr. Watkins’ official acts have always been 
characterized by rugged honesty, fearlessness as 
a champion for the right, and an aggressive 
pursuit of educational opportunities and advan- 
tages for the children of his city. 

Among the departments which have been 
created during his period of office may be 
mentioned: a completely equipped department 
of special education for crippled and handi- 
capped children; a department of research 
and adjustment; a department of health and 
medical service; a complete program and shops 
for industrial education; and a junior-senior- 
high-school organization. As a chairman of the 
city recreation commission he has succeeded in 
promoting a city-wide recreational program 
which now benefits thousands of children an- 
nually. 

During the past year the board of educa- 
tion, under his chairmanship, has been signally 
successful in the task of effecting economies 
aggregating more than $350,000 without crip- 


pling, in any way, the essential functions of the 
schools. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS. 
TRATION OF THE ST. PAUL 
SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


duced, and at the present time Saint Paul has 
seven junior high schools, five senior high 
schools and one junior-senior high school; as 
compared to four senior high schools prior to 
this survey. In addition to this, the Saint Paul 
Vocational School, a trade school for boys; the 
Hammond Occupational School, a special insti- 
tution for grade subnormal children; and the 
Lindsay School for crippled children have been 
put into operation. The Crowley Normal 
School, a county institution which has been in 
operation, was discontinued during the past 
year. 

The introduction of the junior high school 
has been instrumental in bringing a larger in- 
crease in our high-school grades. During the 
past fifteen years, the enrollment from grades 
nine to twelve has increased from 3,961 in 1917 
to 10,913 in 1932 —an increase of 175 per 
cent. It will be seen from the above — like the 
other large cities in the country —that a 
marked increase has been shown in the high- 
school grades. 

Saint Paul has always been most economical 
in the expenditures of public monies. This 
applies to school expenditures as well as to 
other city expenses. In a comparison of city 
school costs in 1929-30 of all the cities over 
100,000 population, Saint Paul ranked 52nd 
with an expenditure of $91.45 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. The only cities show- 
ing a lower cost were southern cities where, 
for evident reasons, school expenditures and all 
other city expenditures were much lower com- 
paratively. 

Present administrative offices are housed in 
the new city hall and courthouse on the sixth 
and seventh floors. This beautiful structure 


ranks with the best in the country. The present 
Commissioner of Education is Irving C. Pearce, 
who is filling out his second term in that office. 
The progressive policy which has marked the 
advance in the Saint Paul schools during the 
past years is due to the efforts of Commissioner 
Irving C. Pearce and Superintendent S. O. 
Hartwell. 

The school authorities extend courteous in- 
vitation to the guests of the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence and will be 
highly pleased to have the members inspect not 
only the central administrative offices but all 
the schools in Saint Paul. 


THE HICK SUPERINTENDENT 
WRITES A LETTER 


(Continued from Page 46) 


cation. Education must win, or the world will be 
plunged into a depression similar to that which 
followed the fall of Rome. The Minneapolis meet- 
ing is going to give educators, the country over, 
a chance to go into a huddle, where plans and sug- 
gestions for meeting present conditions will be dis- 
cussed and assimilated. As I see it, it is the duty 
of every red-blooded schoolman to be present at 
this meeting, even though he has to spend his last 
penny to do so. Working alone, individually, each 
in his own separate district, will never solve the 
problems facing us today. 

If school boards are really anxious to economize 
this year, in the true sense of the word, they can 
do no better than to send their superintendents 
to the February meeting, and I say this honestly 
after having been a regular attendant at these meet- 
ings for the last fifteen years. Supt. Milton C. 
Potter, President of the Department, has prepared 
a program that promises to be epoch-making. 
Taking as his theme, “New Frontiers for Amer- 
ican Life” he has provided a series of addresses 
which face boldly the new needs of a changing 
society, and when the week is ended, there is going 
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COMBINATION LOCKER LOCK 
No. L3364 


For all steel lockers and steel locker doors 
having automatic bolt release. Easily ap- 
plied, fits both right and left hand doors. 
Strong and attractive. Made of heavy die- 
cast metal with satin cadmium finish, or 
chromium finished dial escutcheon. Gives 
greater security and simplified supervi- 
sion. Combinations can be changed with- 
out removing lock from door. 


USE THESE YALE LOCKS 


for simpler, safer, more efficient 


SCHOOL LOCKING SYSTEMS 
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COMBINATION PADLOCK 
No. 364 

Built and operated like the famous 

YALE Bank Lock and embodies 

several new, exclusive features. 

Cannot be opened without first 

knowing combination. 


Write for details and estimates on 
these and other YALE school locks. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN,’, U. S. A. 
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Standard in 85 per cent of the great public and private schools of 
America—because it is the one wastebasket proved stout enough to 
withstand the rough-and-tough treatment of school use. Made of 
National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre—guaranteed for 5 years. 


At Stationers and School Supply Houses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 





to be spread from one corner of this nation to the 
other, such an organized presentation of the prob- 
lems to be faced by education and society during 
1933, that it seems to us that this, of all years, is 
the year when no one who has devoted his life to 
the ideals of the schoolmasters’ desk, can afford 
to be absent. It is a patriotic duty, but a pleasant 
one, to search out the councils of the leaders this 
year, even though in many instances it will involve 
personal financial expenditures. 

Speaking about expenditures, reminds me that I 
would face the coming year with its reduced appro- 
priations with a great many more worries than I 
have, were it not for the fact that I am expecting, 
at Minneapolis, to get enough practical help from 
the commercial exhibitors to solve most of my 
financial problems. There never has been a year 
when this part of the convention has not saved our 
district, in dollars and cents, more than the cost 
of sending me to the meeting. Three or four years 
ago, a suggestion we brought home from Detroit, 
concerning a heating system, saved the school board 
exactly what our expenses would be to attend the 
convention for the next twenty years, to say 
nothing about other more valuable, but less 
tangible, ideas obtained that year. Another year, 
a furniture exhibit solved a seating problem with 
a type of chairs new to us, although distributed 
by our regular school-supply house. But I must not 
let myself get started on this subject, for to me, 
the contribution of publishers and school-supply 
manufacturers to the development of modern edu- 
cational standards is a topic seldom given sufficient 
emphasis at school conventions. 

Joe La Jolie, the new barber, who moved into 
town last spring from out in Minnesota some place, 
was telling me the other day something that I never 
realized before. He says that by the end of Febru- 
ary, it is no colder in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
than it is in late December, and that it is not 
necessary to dress any warmer for the convention 


this year than when it was at Chicago. Is that - 


right? 

According to a bookman who ought to know, 
and who was in the office the other day, hotel 
rates and the cost of food during the convention 
this year are going to reflect the depression by 
reduced prices, in a manner that is going to make 
it much easier for those who are paying our own 
expenses. 

Going back again to that question of school 
expenditures, do you know, when I hear of this 
place and that place reporting they cannot afford 
to pay their superintendent’s expenses to conven- 
tions this year, it reminds me of an incident that 
occurred in Kansas that summer we taught at 
Emporia. 

The colored folks, that August, were holding 
revival meetings not far from the edge of town. 
One evening the audience was exceptionally large, 
probably numbering three or four hundred, most of 
whom were white. A colored boy, in a meek manner, 
not at all in the tempo of his Methodist brethren, 
passed the collection plate, and when the contribu- 
tion was counted, it developed that from that large 
assembly, he had obtained only $3.92, whereupon 
the preacher announced, “O Lord, bless we pray 
Thee, those who have given so generously. And 
bless, O Lord, those who were unable to give. And 
O Lord, bless those who were able to give, but 
didn’t.” 

That’s the way we feel about school districts 
these days. They are of three types, and those of 


- us who are working in communities that cannot 


afford to give, or that can but will not, should 
practice the Christian patience of the old colored 
preacher, and go to the convention anyway. Espe- 
cially is this true of those of us in rural fields where 
the burden of our conversation, low these many 
days, has concerned the price of pork, cotton, and 
wheat, or bank failures, taxes, and mortgages long 
over due. We need a change of thought. 
Yours for happy rural schools, 
RUSTICUS. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL SCHOOL- 
BOARD MEETING 


(Concluded from Page 43) 


Following statements of their respective views 
of the educational crisis by labor, agriculture, busi- 
ness, and education, six discussion groups were 
named to draft recommendations. Members of the 
conference sat in with any group they chose. 
Leaders of the groups and the subjects which they 
pondered were: 

A. Relation of expenditures for education to ex- 
penditures for other public services: Chairman, Arnold 
B. Hall, Brookings Institution; Vice-chairman, Louis 
J. Taber, Master Nat’l. Grange; Secretary, Harley L. 
Lutz, Princeton University. 

B. Organization and operation of instruction: Chair- 
man, Frank Cody, Superintendent, Detroit; Vice-chair- 
man, Howell Cheney, Cheney Brothers; Secretary, 
Paul Stetson, Superintendent, Indianapolis. 

C. Buildings: Chairman, David E. Weglein, Superin- 
tendent, Baltimore; Vice-chairman, William R. Barry, 
Superintendent, Ware, Mass.; Secretary, Thomas E. 
Burke, United Association of Plumbers and Fitters. 

D. Free schooling at higher levels: Chairman, Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, Purdue University; Vice-chairman, 
Thomas N. McCarter, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey; Secretary, Spencer Miller, Jr., Writer, 
South Orange, N. J. 

E. Relations of Schools and other social agencies: 
Chairman, Edward Eyre Hunt, writer; Vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Secretary, Rev. George John- 
son, National Catholic Welfare Council. 

F. Legislative: Chairman, E. J. Howenstine, Pres- 
ident, Ohio Schoolboard Association; Vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Grace M. Poole, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Secretary, Dr. Paul R. Mort, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

Among those accepting invitations were President 
Joseph Rosier and Joy Elmer Morgan, of the National 
Education Association; Mrs. Grace Poole, of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford, president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; John J. O’Connor, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce; E. J. Howenstine, President of the Asso- 
ciation of School Boards of Ohio; Reverend George 
Johnson, National Catholic Welfare Council; Henry 
R. Linville, President, American Federation of Teach- 
ers; H. J. Miller, Taxpayers’ Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Fred W. Baer, President, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 
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Going to the 
Superintendence 
Convention? 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 








Minneapolis 


Feb. 25 - Mar. 2 


Here’s train service 
that will take you there 
swiftly, comfortably . . 
fine modern equipment 
to delight the traveler 
whose taste is extra 


* 
CHICAGO 


Special Pullmans will be added to any train 
for the accommodation of special groups. 


discriminating. 

Lv. Chicago| Ar. St.Paul | Ar. Minneapolis 
Black Hawk 6:30 p.m. 7:05 a.m. 7:45 a.m. 
North Coast Limited 10:30 p.m. 8:20 a.m. 9:00 a.m. 
Empire Builder 11:45 p.m. 8:35 a m. 9:20 a.m. 
Mississippi Riverview 11:00 a.m. 9:20 p.m. 9:55 p.m. 


For reservations and detailed information about special reduced 
rates, Consult 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 


179 West Jackson Blvd. Phone Wabash 2345 
S. J. OWEN, General Agent 
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Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 
ore colors ... Benday color plates 


ee and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
liminary sketch drawings through the general 
format and making up of illustrations to the 


completed book 


Commercial Art aera: lIlustrating, ae 
al Retouching Designing and Layouts 
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TRADE 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST porermFG.coRP. 


] 
ARITIN'S 


2 J ENGRAVED 
r a 
Ye qelirnit ws 
Prices are the lowest we have known 
in our 20 years’ experience serving col- 
leges, schools and fraternities. Small 


engraved diplomas, $9.50 per 100. Write 
immediately for information and samples. 


MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., 641 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON 
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VISIT US IN MINNEAPOLIS, N. 


366 Fifth Ave., 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 
NEW 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. 


Unique! 








A Method of 









A book offering such 


those interested in 


lected or omitted. 





Studios Over 3,170 now inuse.. many with 


Teacher Agencies 


Experienced placement authorities in charge of every phase of educational activity. Our work in- 
cludes positions from collese executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, 
secretaries, teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. Write for information. 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


Services Free to School O 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


.... John J. Donovan’s 


Checking Schedule for Planning 
School Buildings 


schools that it becomes practically impos- 
sible for any school-building item to be neg- 


The Bruce Publishing Co. — Milwaukee 


Are You Going to Minneapolis? 

It is the home of The Beard Art Galleries! 
Harington Beard has devised beautiful corri- 
dors and other pictorial decorations for the 
Schools of Minneapolis and many other cities 
of America. 

See the Company's Galleries on 10th Street at 
Nicollet, its Exhibition at the Auditorium, and 
the beautiful projects done in the Minneapolis 
Schools. 











TUBULAR SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 3 


service records..no death or in- 
jury reported. Approved by 
the Underwriters’ Labora- 


1858ConwayBldg. _. 
Chicago, Ill. , 
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For Supplementary 
Reading....... 


THE CURIOUS CAR 
By Lillian Craig. .... 


PINKEY DEW 
By Rowena Califf..... .80 


FOLK TALES RETOLD 
By Margaret Arnold... 


POWDERPUFF 
By Alvin Peterson 


BRUCE « MILWAUKEE 
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. $.88 











E. A. CONVENTION—BOOTH E29 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 
1855 


Branch Offices: 
1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
We neae Only Reliable Candidates. 
cials. 










Procedure and 


unusual service to all 
the construction of 


$6.50 
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Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


DUDLEY Series of 
Miasterkeyed Locks 


The DUALGUARD series offers all the advan- 
tages of combination locks plus unusual admin- 
istrative convenience and unsurpassed security. 
Masterkeys registered to the installation. 

The DUALOCK series can be made to inter- 
member Dualguard masterkeyed combination 
locks, conforming to the 
same registered master- 
key. 





For full details, write 


Dudley Lock Corporation 
26 N. Franklin St., Dept. A-12, Chicago, Ill. 


EY LOCKS 


Catt y T&STeso 
TRADE MARK 


No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. L 


Indianapolis, Indiana . scieun ry 





National School Desks Have PT re 
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Cafeteria 
Equipment 


Solve your problem in selecting and ar- 
ranging equipment for school cafeteria, by 
requesting the advisory assistance of our en- 
gineering department. Without obligation, it 
will help you plan an efficient, economical 
cafeteria (or kitchen), just as it has assisted 
other schools and colleges. S. Blickman Food 
Service Equipment is long-lasting, properly 
designed. 


National Desks are designed and constructed 

with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 

bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 

ity of the desks to proper room layout and 

No. 183 seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 

a entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 
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"NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 








ervice Lquipment- 526-544 GREGORY AVE. 


WEEHAWKEN ,NEW JERSEY 


EQUIPMENT 
for your STAGE 


Distinctive Quality and 
Service at a Reasonable Cost. 


ading 
rades 4-8 


ELSON BASIC READERS 


The Elson Basic offers more than the service usually 
expected of a good middle- grade reader... it pro- 
vides a plan for organizing each year’s reading course 
around significant thought units. 


This broad organization with Elson Basic as the 
bl for daaties oe “contact book’’ gives definiteness to the intermediate- 
Unit Plan of Organizing grade reading method, and utilizes all available 
middle-grade reading. reading materials to full advantage. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 


CORRY BLEACHER CO. C | ~ C [ b 
SS CORRY. PA. 

Manufacturers Of Folding Partitions Grandstands— Bleachers 
Rolling Partitions of Wood or Steel— 


PERMANENT and PORTABLE || Scheel Wendeber PortebleSchoo Building 
S T E E L or WO O D B L E A C H E R For more than a decade—manufacturing suppliers 
and GRANDSTAND TYPE SEATS 


Write 


Twin-City Seenie Co. 
2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street . Newcastle, Indiana 


Safe and Economical-:- New or Second Hand 
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SOME PARENTS AREN’T 

Dr. A. F. Harman, of Alabama, uses a story to il- 
lustrate the danger which teachers run in assuming a 
superior attitude toward parents. A political speaker, 
according to Dr. Harman, started a harangue by say- 
ing: “I’m gratified to see such a dense crowd here to- 
night.” 

A heckler shouted: “Don’t be too gratified. We are 
not all dense!” 


A SLUR AT THE CUISINE 
“It’s a pity there weren’t cooking schools in the time 
of Adam and Eve.” 
“Why ?” asked his wife. 
“TI don’t believe Adam would ever have eaten that 
apple if Eve had baked it in a pie.” 


PROPERLY CLASSIFIED? 
The teacher was putting questions to the class. 
“What do we call a man,” he asked, “who keeps on 
talking and talking when people are no longer inter- 
ested ?” 
“Please, sir,” replied a boy, “a _ teacher.’”’ — News- 


Chronicle. 
COMING VS. GOING 
Professor McDome of St. Clair 
In five hours tracked a bear to its lair. 
Mister Bear was at home 
And Professor McDome 
Took just five minutes returning from there. 
— Pathfinder. 
A WONDERFUL MAN 
“You cannot get eggs without hens,” said the speaker 
stressing the point. 
“My dad can,” piped a small voice from the rear. 
“Please explain yourself, little boy,” said the speaker. 
“He keeps ducks,” yelled the boyish voice from the 


rear. 
LOGIC 

Uncle was laying down the law to his young nephew. 

“Remember, my boy,” he said heavily, “it will pay 
you to be diligent in your studies. Remember, too, 
what you have learned no one can ever take from you.” 

The boy nodded understandingly. 

“Well,” he replied, “they can’t take from me what I 
haven’t learned, either, can they ?”” — Answers. 


Little Jimmie, aged eight, was taking an auto trip 
with his parents. When they crossed the line into Penn- 
sylvania Jimmie looked around and showed that he 
was not very well pleased. 

“Don’t you like Pennsylvania?” his mother asked. 

“It’s all right, I guess,” said Jimmie, “but on my 
geography map it’s red.’ — Pathfinder. 


STORIES FOR THE SCHOOL-BOARD 
SPEECH-MAKER 
Not a Good Trade 
Chauncey Depew and Mark Twain once made a trip 
to Europe on the same boat. Toward the end of the 
voyage they each consented to make an address at a 
concert given for the benefit of the sailors’ insurance 
fund. Mark Twain talked twenty minutes and rather 
wittily and facetiously discussed everything and noth- 
ing. Depew, when he was called upon, arose and said 
that he and Mr. Clemens had traded subjects and that 
he had unfortunately lost the manuscript which Mr. 
Clemens had given him. The next morning an English- 
man passenger on the boat came to Mr. Clemens and 
said: “I say, it was rather unfortunate that you traded 
subjects with Mr. Depew. That speech he read was all 
nothing but damn rot.” 


If the Dead Ones Died! 

Mr. James Scott, formerly a member of the board of 
education at Los Angeles, tells that one of the first 
white settlers in the Pueblo of Los Angeles, noticed a 
funeral in the old Mission Church and asked a native 
who might have died. This one said, “Quien sabe.” 

The American said, “Well now, if only Mafana 
would die we would be rid of the dead ones in this 
town and could start building a live American city.” 





Ambitious Pupil: “I’m trying to get ahead.” 
Teacher: “Goodness knows you need one” 
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Value of Blackboards and Bulletin Boards for 
Schools. The Natural Slate Blackboard Company, Pen 
Argyl, Pa., has just issued a 32-page pamphlet, giving 
the results of a technical study of blackboards and 
bulletin boards for school use. The study which was 
made under the direction of D. Knickerbacker Boyd, 
architectural adviser, covered instruction methods, 
heights of blackboards, chalk rails, tack strips, bulletin 
boards, and display boards, sizes and thicknesses, meth- 
ods of setting, characteristics of slate, and cleaning and 
care of blackboards. 

The pamphlet offers opinions and suggestions which 
will be found helpful to those concerned with provid- 
ing ample facilities for equipment of all kinds in school- 
rooms. It contains specifications, working drawings, and 
plans of typical classrooms with blackboard arrange- 
ments. 

A copy of the booklet will be sent to any school 
official, or architect who requests it. 


The Influence of Wall Paints on Light. The New 
Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front St., New York City, 
has just issued an interesting and useful technical bul- 
letin, on “The Influence of Reflecting Characteristics of 
Wall Paints Upon the Intensity and Distribution of 
Artificial and Natural Illumination.” The bulletin con- 
stitutes a summary of the subject, prepared by Mr. D. 
L. Gamble, of the research division of the company. 

The paper is devoted to the results of a number of 
definite tests of the value of various paint colors to 
lighting. The author gives certain interesting measure- 
ments which were of necessity made on a laboratory 
scale, under conditions closely approximating actual 
practice. While the work was done with laboratory 
models, the conditions of both model design and illumi- 
nation are more or less arbitrary measurements of a 
sort which permit a definite evaluation of paints as a 
real aid to good lighting. The bulletin does not serve 
as a basis for comparison of different methods of light- 
ing, but confines itself largely to the effects of various 
paints under given conditions of illumination. 

The simplicity of the charts and the definitions of 
lighting terms in the back of the bulletin enable any- 
one faced with a lighting problem to make an intel- 
ligent decision on paints with a minimum of time and 
effort. 


Anchor Playground Equipment. The Anchor Post 
Fence Company, Baltimore, Md., has just issued its 
new Catalog No. 86, which illustrates and describes 
the complete line of the firm’s products, including 
equipment for playgrounds, athletic fields, beaches, and 
swimming pools. The catalog lists swings, giant strides, 
kiddy-go-rounds, play chutes, portable slides, seesaws, 
swing sets, travelling rings, gym outfits, tennis fences, 
basketball equipment, together with a variety of equip- 
ment for swimming pools. 

The Anchor Post Fence Company has served the 
playground field for forty years and its fences and 
playground equipment are known in thousands of 
school and public playgrounds throughout the country. 
It maintains a large sales and service organization for 
the assistance of the school official who is in need of 
expert assistance in the planning and installation of 
playground equipment. 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 

New Silent Chief Floor Machine. The Continental 
Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil, Ind., has announced 
its new “Silent Chief” floor machine, which is the last 
word in machine efficiency for schoolroom floors. 

The “Silent Chief” 
floor machine, which is 
electrically operated, pol- 
ishes, scrubs, grinds, 
sands, and _ steel-wools 
floors. It has been de- 
signed by expert floor en- 
gineers in order to pro- 
tect and insure the life 
of floorings, and to re- 
duce the maintenance 
costs to new low levels. 
















THE NEW “SILENT CHIEF” FLOOR CLEANING AND 
POLISHING MACHINE. 


February, 1933 


The “Silent Chief” floor machine consists of corrugat- 
ed rubber grips for comfort and ease of handling, rub- 
ber-covered waterproof cable, a 1%-in. chromium- 
plated pipe for strength and beauty, a strong alumi- 
num, rustproof hook for the cable, a connection for ad- 
justing the length of the handle, and a rubber bumper 
for protecting the furniture and baseboards. 

The firm has prepared a six-page circular, illustrat- 
ing and describing the “Silent Chief” machine and call- 
ing attention to its many advantages. A copy of the 
circular will be sent upon request to any school official. 

New Weber-Costello Swinging-Leaf Blackboard. 
The Weber-Costello Company, Chicago Heights, IIl., 
has just announced a new type of multiple-leaf black- 


* board, embodying a number of new and advantageous 


features. 

The swinging blackboard comprises four leaves of 
double-surfaced blackboard, providing 84 sq. ft. of 
writing surface in compact form for the average class- 
room. The removable feature permits the use of each 
panel as an individual framed blackboard in rooms 
where no blackboards are provided. 

The swinging blackboard insures versatility through 
the inclusion of leaves of corkboard, provides for ac- 





i 


THE NEW WEBER COSTELLO SWING-LEAF 
BLACKBOARD. 


cessibility of materials, and offers a locking device for 
keeping blackboard work under the control of the 
teacher. It combines the features of strength, durability, 
light weight, ease of installation, and adaptability. 

The new blackboard will be on exhibit at the De- 
partment of Superintendence meeting. Complete in- 
formation and prices will be sent to any school official 
who requests it. 


New Victor 500-watt Mazda Lamp. The Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, has just 
announced the marketing of a new 500-watt Mazda 
lamp, which is considered the most powerful lamp of 
its size yet developed. The dissipation of heat generated 
by the 500-watt lamp makes its use impractical, ex- 
cept in a projector equipped with a highly efficient 
lamphouse ventilating system. 

The T-10 size 500-watt Mazda lamp is more power- 
ful than the former T-12 size which has been on the 
market for some time. An interesting feature is its 
highly improved filament construction, which contrib- 
utes greatly to its durability. It is of the 8-coil bi- 
plane type, formerly incorporated in the new 400-watt 
lamp, and makes possible an intensity of 16 mm. il- 
lumination which had not been attainable in the past. 

The 500-watt Mazda lamp is available with 110, 115, 
and 120-volt ratings for use with Victor Model 10 
regular projector. It is provided with a built-in lamp 
resistance at the base, which makes it possible to ac- 
commodate the 500-watt lamp without alterations of 
any kind. 

Complete information and prices will be furnished 
to any school official upon request. 


Correct Conclusion? 

Asked by her teacher to write an es- 
say on London, Alice (according to 
School Bank News) began with the state- 
ment: “The people of London are very 
stupid.” 

The teacher inquired how the young 
lady got that idea. 

Alice replied: “Well, teacher, it says in 
the book that the population of London 
is very dense.” 

Tale-Piece 

How many readers remember the old 
story of the impertinent teacher, in the 
days when small children were required 
to know their ABC. 

“She doesn’t know her ABC!” cried 
the horrified principal. 

“No,” said the teacher, “she’s DEF.” 
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cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 

Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 





LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 


Dept. A.A » 


DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 
Patented Jan. 8, 1907 
Aug. 7, 1923 


Spiceland « Indiana 




















A complete line of 
floor treatments, 
prepared waxes, 
floor seals, soaps, 
cleansers, bleaches, 
varnish removers, 
etc. ... guaran- 
teed to do the job 
more economically 
and give you a 
brighter, cleaner 
floor. 


a 


ne 


Yuaranteed 
de a Be me ee ae 


Prices and Samples 
on Request. 


EXHIBITOR 
A Century of Progress 
International Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, 1933 
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The new “Hushed” Hild Elec- 
trically Operated Floor Machine. 
Scrubs ... waxes... polishes. 
Easy to operate. Efficient... be- 
cause the entire weight is on the 
brush. Special motor banishes 
noise almost completely. 


5 Day Free Trial. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
114 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
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1 
To the 
American School Board Member Everywhere. 


Dear Board Member: ) 











The depression has now reached its low point 
in school work. Nobody admits it, but we turned 
the corner of the depression in general American 
business last summer. For decades school business 
has always been six months behind general busi- 
ness, and so we are confident we are passing the 
low point in school retrenchment right now. 


You, Mr. School Board Member, are con- 
fronted with a peculiar responsibility. Of course, 
you must balance the school budget. Despite the 
pressure from without for one thing, and the pres- 
sure from within for another, you may never place 
your city or your school system in a position of 
financial embarrassment. 


That means your responsibility in this crisis is 
greater than ever in the history of America. It is 
natural for self-interest to shout blatantly for relief 
and protection. It is quite another matter to grapple 
with the problems of the day, and show your 
community outstanding school leadership. 


But your biggest opportunity is just ahead. 
The present generation of children is the finest of 
the age. They deserve the best the American 
people can give them, but our taxpayers and our 
school people are both terrifically discouraged. 
They both see “‘blind spots,’’ and it’s your job to 
turn on the clear light of a definite program. 


Will you build courage into your children, 
your taxpayers, and your school group by a definite 
program of ‘efficient economy’? Your school 
people will respond if you but blaze the trail. 
Our very democratic school board organization 
is based upon our ability to face the crisis and meet 
it. Is your town behind you in your leadership, 
or are you missing the great opportunity? 


The “regular school trade’ has readjusted its 
product, its selling approach, its service program 
to the new day. Your failure to buy has brought a 
thousand adjustments. Our factories are painted 
and cleaned, and machinery is oiled and waiting. 
Our executives in large and small industries are 


waiting the ‘go’ word from you. 


Don’t allow the picayunish buyer to open and 
reopen school bids just to beat down prices. 
Some school boy’s father is bringing home a mighty 
slim pay envelope, and possibly public relief is 
supplementing the food bill because of your pre- 
sumed buying efficiency. There is no excess of 
brain required when you rob Peter to pay Paul. 


Every American school boy and girl has the 
right to just the ordinary courage to start life. Are 
you, as a man of courage, rebuilding courage into 
your school group? Are you brightening the 
days and the months by new hope and a new con- 
fidence in America? In the next ninety days the 
school group will need courage above all, and 
that is your golden opportunity. 


It is the test of the great American experiment 
of a democratic education. You, Mr. School Board 
Member, can help tremendously by setting the 
standard of courage for your town. Replenish 
your empty stockrooms, repair that worn-out 
boiler, get that plumbing system up to the standard 
required by modern sanitation. You have stood 
still by force of necessity. Now let us go again 


by force of necessity. 


But, above all, build courage and confidence 
into your group. Let us get the sawdust out of our 
shirt fronts, and show we are the true leaders we 


Fam Goures 


Publisher 


think we are. 












See the New Finnell 
at Department of 
Superintendence 
N. E. A. 
Minneapolis 
Feb. 25 — March 2 
Booths E-34, E-36 





IMPROVED FINNELL FLOOR MACHINE 


53% MORE EFFICIENT 


Of course, times are changing! They are always changing. 
But in every forward movement there is at least one leader 
who senses the trend, anticipates the need and steps out 


before all the rest with a product to set 
the pace. 


In the floor machine field, that leader is 
Finnell. The name Finnell was on the first 
power driven floor machine ever built, more 
than a quarter century ago. More machines 
now in use bear it than any other. Now 
you will find it on the first machine to mark 
the new era—the newest and greatest 


Finnell. 


Note the design of the new Finnell as 
compared with the previous Finnell, shown 
in silhouette above. Note the close- 
coupled compactness, speaking of its 


FLOOR 


Many Advanced Features 


Silent! The remarkable silence of the new Finnell 
is not achieved by short-lived composition gears 
but by use of heat-treated, hand-polished metal 
gears. Direct drive . . worm drives a nickeled 
bronze worm on the brush shaft . . only two gears 
to keep oiled. These run constantly in an extra 
large case of grease. Delivers power directly. 
Powered by sturdy, superlative General Electric 
motor. 


Brush revolutions speeded up to 230 revolu- 
tions per minute. Short-coupled wheel base gives 
more weight per square inch of brush surface . . 
yet makes it more flexible, easier to handle . . 
in tight corners or in open spaces. Wheels are 
a safety factor . . a child can control it. Super- 
offset construction makes it easier to use under 
desks, benches, tables, machinery and other 
objects. 


Finished in polished aluminum and chromium 
plate. Four sizes, all single disc—11, 13, 15 and 
18 inch brush diameter. Priced at 1932 low 
levels. Its manifold advantages are yours at no 
extra cost! 





FINNELL SYSTE 


NTENANCE 


greater simplicity, greater attractiveness and greater power. 
Read the brief details in the accompanying list... 
high lights from the specifications. Can you doubt that it 


has taken years to design, to perfect, to 
produce this new Finnell? Can you doubt 
that it is the finest that has ever borne the 
name? Can you doubt its ability to do 
more thousand square feet of waxing, 
polishing and scrubbing per hour than any 
machine ever before offered for commercial, 
institutional and industrial use? 


Be first yourself to get the full particulars 
of this new line of Finnells. Write for 
illustrated circular. Ask for a demonstra- 
tion right now while you think of it. 
Address Finnell System, Inc., 802 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


More Handsome.. 


More Compact.... 
More Silent......:. 


M 



































Givens Hall, School of Architecture, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


There are many factors which recommend the use of Libbey-Owens-Ford Quality Glass, but far more convincing 
than statements concerning it are the silent testimonials offered by the character of the Buildings for 
which it is specified. Illustrated, is Givens Hall, School of Architecture Washington University. L-O.-F | 
Quality Glass is used throughout. Jamison & Spearl, St. Louis, are the architects; James Black, St. Leal 
the contractor. For many, many years the students of architecture within its walls will have their labors 


lightened and brightened by the lasting brilliance and clearness of windows of Libbey-Owens-Ford Quality Glass. 


¢ The same lasting clarity and brilliant finish will add to the beauty and 


distinction of your own educational buildings. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of 
Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety 
Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge — 

Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 








